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A farce comedy in 3 acts, adapted from the Hungarian original of F. Herzeg, by Edith Ellis. This r 
famous light comedy was originally produced at the Lyceum Theater in New York by Daniel Froh- a 
man and toured the country with phenomenal success. Laurette Taylor and other well-known stars 
were in the cast. The present version has been considerably simplified and made into a one-set 
play, designed primarily for high school use. The plot revolves around the Widow Gyurkovics 


and her amusing troubles in finding matrimonial “catches” for Katinka, Sari and Ella, the oldest of .. 
her seven daughters. Her problem is complicated by the fact that she is bound to the age-old cus- 

tom of marrying off her daughters progressively in the order of their ages. Mitzi, the fourth Contr 
daughter, aged 19, is a bewitching little minx and the despair of her mother. Expelled from the Ea 
convent for having run away one evening to attend a masque ball in the city, she returns in disgrace. 

In order to better her sisters’ matrimonial chances, she is promptly reduced to the age of fifteen s 
and compelled to dress and behave accordingly. Once again, Feri Horkoy, the dashing young Lo 
lieutenant she met at the ball, crosses her path. She reveals to him her plight and he, captivated 

by the little rogue, makes a wager that within a year he will see to it that her three older sisters - 
are married off, and Mitzi freed from the “nursery.” But he makes it a condition that when that H. 


happens he will be rewarded by three kisses. They make the bargain, and the plot thickens. The 
iritrigues they resort to in their plot to ensnare husbands for Katinka, Sari and Ella, constitute an Le 
entrancing network of comedy. In promoting her sisters’ happiness, Mitzi’s own romance becomes 
seriously threatened, but matters gently adjust themselves and at the fall of the last curtain Horkoy 
reappears, and claims his reward. Seven Sisters is an ideal combination of rippling comedy, light Ge 
romance, and romping good fun. The large cast of women and girls and the simple setting render 
it very easy to produce. 
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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








OST noticeable in this season of 
M 1937-38 is the return of the stage 
to an interest in religion. This in- 

terest was shown early by Susan 

and God, Many Mansions and Father 
Malachy’s Miracle, all of which, except 
the last, are still running. And now four 


other plays of unusual stature and excite- 
ment have been added to the number. 


On Borrowed Time 


First in point of popularity and sheer 
charm is On Borrowed Time. It may be 
objected that this is not a religious play, 
since Gramps, its hero, is an old soldier 
who swears now and then and takes occa- 
sional nips from a flask. But man’s atti- 
tude toward death is a vital part of his 
religion, whatever that religion may be. 
And here Death plays the role for which 
he was really cast—that of man’s last, 
best friend. 

Gramps is not afraid of death, whom 
he has seen on the battle-field, but he 
wants to live to keep his orphaned grand- 
son, seven-year-old Pud, out of the hands 
of his aunt, who only wants the boy in 
order to be able to control his small in- 
heritance. So when “Mr. Brink,” as the 
low-voiced, gentle-mannered impersonator 
of Death is called, appears to summon 
Gramps, the latter inveigles him into an 
enchanted apple-tree and holds him pris- 
oner there for a time. How the prob- 
lem is solved is the author’s secret. I hope 
the book on which the play is based is on 
many school libraries and that Thespians 
will read it for themselves. 

Dudley Digges plays Gramps to the hilt 
and Peter Holden is an enchanting Pud, 
without a trace of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
or Peter Pan. Frank Conroy gives Mr. 
Brink dignity and compassion. 


Our Town 


Thornton Wilder’s mere name promises 
distinction, and Our Town, his first full- 
length play, fulfills the implicit pledge. 
Done on a bare stage in a manner which 
is a combination of the Greek and the 
Chinese, the three acts present Life, Love 
and Death in a New Hampshire village 
several years ago. Here again we find the 
note that Death comes as a friend, that 
he has secrets to reveal to us which life 
has just begun to prepare us to hear. 

Scene-designers seem to fear these ex- 
periments without scenery, but they need 
not, for it takes a strong play to stand 
alone on a bare stage. It’s significant that 
the Mercury Theatre does Fulius Caesar 
on the bare stage, but employs simple, sug- 
gestive sets and costumes for The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday. 

Frank Craven acts as the Greek chorus 
for Our Town and must be very proud of 
his son, John, who, with Martha Scott, 


2 


supplies the theme of love which fills the 
second act. Wilder has put the tremulous 
beauty of first love into a few broken 
sentences stammered over a couple of rasp- 
berry ice-cream sodas ordered at “Our 
Town’s” drug-store. 


Shadow and Substance 


Shadow and Substance spring from the 
heart of Ireland and has the tragic poetry 
we associate with the best Irish writers. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke plays a canon in a 
small town in County Lough. Son of an 
Irish father and a Spanish mother, he 
despises the rude peasantry among whom 
his lot is cast and snubs his simple-minded, 
hard-working curates whose interests lie 
with the football team and the mothers’ 
meetings and who keep close to the life 
of the soil, from which they too, sprung. 

The canon’s servant, Brigid, is a mystic 
who firmly believes that she has visions of 
her patron saint and wishes to become a 
nun. She is torn between her love for the 
young schoolmaster, an agnostic, and her 
reverent admiration for her master. Both 
disbelieve her visions and the latter re- 
fuses to permit her to go to a convent, 
because he finds one of his few joys in her 
whole-hearted affection and eager service. 

The bigoted townsfolk riot against the 
schoolmaster and a brick meant for him 
kills Brigid ; he and the canon realize that 
they are more guilty of her death than 
the crowd. 


It’s said that the author intended an 


allegory of Ireland crushed between the 
secular and religious parties, but the play 
needs no such interpretation to be mov- 
ing and impressive. 


Murder in the Cathedral 


Though it did not stay, I also wish to 
mention Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. 
Eliot’s poetic drama. Robert Speaight, 
who headed the cast, created the role of 
Becket, in June, 1935, in the Chapter 
House of Canterbury Cathedral, only a 
little way from the actual spot where the 
archbishop was struck down in 1170. 


A Doll’s House 


Jed Harris’ fine production of A Doll’s 
House is the one Central City, Colorado, 
saw last summer with a few cast changes. 
Ruth Gordon is Nora, Dennis King, her 
husband, Paul Lukas, Dr. Rank, and Sam 
Jaffe, an outstanding Krogstad. While A 
Doll’s House seems old-fashioned now that 
women have won so many of their battles, 
it is of value because it marked an epoch 
in the theatre. This play is to go to Lon- 
don when it finishes its run here. 


Bachelor Born 


Bachelor Born is an English comedy. A 
housemaster in an English public school— 


by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


and of course all Thespians know that that 
means a most exclusive private school— 
has the orderly routine of his work dis. 
turbed by the irruption of three charming 
girls into his Eve-less Eden. It will in. 
evitably be compared with Brother Ra 
and I ‘must reluctantly confess that the 
English play is much _better-mannered; 
the English play is high comedy, the 
American one boisterous farce. Perhaps 
neither is over-true ; at least neither goe 
below the surface. 


All That Glitters 


Equally far removed from real life js 
All That Glitters, a farce put on by George 
Abbott, in which an unsavory practical 
joke is stretched out to cover three acts, 
and in which are some of the poorest 
puns I’ve ever heard. Audiences seem to 
like it, though. 


Casey Jones 


Robert Ardrey, a young Chicagoan, 
had, briefly, two plays on at once. How 
To Get Tough About It has already 
closed; the Group is doing Casey Jones, 
a modern story of loyalty to railroad work. 
While neither play is too well constructed, 
Ardrey has proved himself to have a keen 
ear for the way people talk and to posses 
humor and sympathy. Watch out for his 
next ; he has something ! 


Once is Enough 


He has, for instance, a more living con- 
tact with today’s problems than Frederick 
Lonsdale, a comparative veteran, shows in 
Once Is Enough. This latest vehicle for 
Ina Claire is an English drawing-room 
comedy where all the married people are 
carrying on cheap flirtations and we don't 
care very much whether Miss Claire res- 
cues her husband from the harpy who 
wants his title or not. But of course she 
does ! 


One-Third of a Nation 
The WPA Living Newspaper deals with 


the current problem of housing under the 
arresting title of One-Third of a Nation. 
While I believe the President was more 
graphic than accurate in saying that 
“one-third of a Nation is _ ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed,” yet it is certainly 
an effective title and the work stag: 
gers the imagination when you con- 
sider all the statistics that have to be 
digested in order to present an orderly and 
at the same time dramatic picture. The 
set, representing four floors of an old New 
York tenement, is a sermon in itself and 
the evening begins and ends with shriek- 
ing sirens, showing the fire-risk, while the 
Voice of the Newspaper tells you when 
and where just such fires took place and 
the number of lives lost in each. Let’ 
build new houses instead of battle-ships! 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Despotism in Directing 


Whatever illusions a student may cher- 
ish concerning the democratic principles 
of free will and free speech, when he en- 
ters the field of amateur dramatics, he will 
be most likely to achieve success in the 
school theatre if he realizes, from the out- 
set, that he is merely a vassal who must 
submit to the rigorous rulings of a des- 
potic over-lord. This lord of all he surveys 
is the Director. Benevolent though he 
may choose to be, he is none the less a 
despot; and the power of his kingdom— 
the play—will depend upon the degree of 
artistic descipline which he enforces in 
order to achieve unity among his subjects. 


Democracy has no more place in a dra- 
matic enterprise than it has in a symphony 
orchestra. The harmonious interpretation 
of a great work of musical literature de- 
pends upon the inflexible despotism of the 
conductor throughout the rehearsals and 
the performance of the symphony. The 
fact that all the members of the orchestra 
are playing the same composition gives no 
assurance of a single effect in the concert 
reading. One of the first violinists might 
consider a legato passage to be most effec- 
tive in a pianissimo playing. The first 
cellist might feel equally certain that the 
same passage required a mezzo forte inter- 
pretation. Obviously, the undisciplined 
performance of the strain in question 
would completely nullify the fine restraint 
of the first violinist, and, perhaps, obscure 
the melody or motif which the composer 
had intended to emphasize. The conduc- 
tor is the composer’s only hope of salva- 
tion in an orchestral performance. He is 
shooled in the technical scope of music 
and has qualified himself, by a thorough 
study of the composer’s score, to interpret 
it to maximum advantage with the musical 
facilities that are at his disposal. He is 
concerned with the total effect of the mu- 
sic. as the audience will hear it, and not 
with the solo ambitions of the individual 
members of his orchestra. 


The responsibility of the Director in 
producing a play is no less exacting than 
that of the conductor in preparing a mu- 
sical work for public performance. He 
must have not only a thorough grasp of 
the technique of acting and the mechan- 
ies of staging, but he must also have an 
exhaustive understanding of the author’s 
Purpose in writing the play and a sharp 
sense of proportion in bringing this pur- 
Dose into fulfillment. The amateur who 
takes a part in a play has neither the tech- 
nical facility nor the objective view point 
of the Director. and it is impudent of him 
to quibble with the Director concerning 
the methods whereby the unity or single 
emphasis of the play is to be achieved. 
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Guest Editorials 


We begin, with this issue, a series of guest 
editorials written by educators who are 
closely associated with the growth of dra- 
matics in our secondary schools. It is our 
purpose, through these contributions, to give 
our readers a better understanding of the 
views held by these educators, and a more 
composite picture of the present status of 
school dramatics. We are especially inter- 
ested in the views held by high school prin- 
cipals, several of whom have been invited 
to give expression to their thoughts on this 
page. . 

Prof. Herbert V. Hake, whose editorial 
appears on this page, is director of drama- 
tics at the University of Missouri, and a 
leader in his profession. He is known for 
his numerous production of plays, many of 
them premieres, and for his timely articles 
dealing with speech and dramatics, several of 








which have appeared in this publication—Ed. 





The interpretation of the context will, 
naturally, receive primary emphasis, after 
the Director has selected his cast and has 
called his first rehearsal of the play. He 
will, of course, be familiar with every 
nuance of meaning that the lines embody. 
Nothing shakes the confidence of an ama- 
teur group more thoroughly than the un- 
certainty of the Director concerning an 
obscure point in the plot or in the motiva- 
tion of any character. 

Since the first rehearsal is limited to a 
seated reading of the play, with the va- 
rious characters interpreted only by voice, 
the movement and stage business naturally 
receives no consideration. This limitation 
enables the Director to give his complete 
attention to vocal characterization, and 
he has his first and most important oppor- 
tunity to correct inflections which do not 
correspond to his own. The professional 
actor may be trusted to gravitate toward 
the Director’s central purpose, by gradual 
but inevitable degrees, because of his ex- 
perience in the theatre; but the amateur, 
who lacks this background of vicarious 
identification, must be guided from the 


character. 


outset in the delivery of the lines accord- 
ing to the Director’s design. If he is “tone- 
deaf” or is otherwise unable to duplicate 
the Director’s reading, when he is cor- 
rected, there is no alternative but the se- 
lection of a more apt pupil. When the 
play is performed, the inflection of each 
syllable that is spoken on the stage should 
precisely follow the pattern of the Direc- 
tor’s interpretation. The vocal conviction 
of each character is a factor of paramount 
importance to the play, and no walking 
rehearsals should begin until this prelim- 
inary groundwork has been substantially 
laid. 

Before the Director begins blocking out 
the stage movement and business for the 
cast, he must prepare a complete plan of 
his picturizing devices and use this as a 
guide in directing his actors. This is 
more than a time-saving precaution. It 
eliminates the trial and error method in 
rehearsals, whereby the single focus of the 
play is almost invariably distorted. Here, 
again, the confidence of the cast will be 
shaken by a fumbling technique on the 
part of the Director. Every movement of 
every character must be precisely defined. 
Each character must be given the specific 
stage business which is to be used in the 
performance, and, under no circumstances, 
should an amateur be permitted to em- 
bellish his part with a mannerism, a move- 
ment or the smallest bit of business unless 
it has been approved by the Director as a 
device which will keep his perspective of 
the character intact. Distraction is one of 
the most flagrant sins of the amateur, 
and its occurrence can be limited to the 
minimum only by the inflexible discipline 
of the Director in permitting no variation 
from his visual scheme. 

This quality of despotism applies with 
equal emphasis to the designing and build- 
ing of the sets, the selection of every prop- 
erty, the arrangement of the stage lighting, 
and the costuming and make-up of each 
The wide scope of this tech- 
nical responsibility naturally entails a con- 


siderable amount of work on the part of 


the Director; but it is his obligation to 
see that the play is “all of a piece,” and, 
unless he is willing to insure the unity of 
his production in this way, he is not a true 
artist. (Continued on page 18) 











Act III, Scene 2, from JULIUS CAESAR as staged by the Four Arts Club at Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Ala. Miss Louise K. Hamil, director. 








Playwrights Do Think ot the Amateur Field 


HE Editor of THe Hico ScHoo. 

THESPIAN has invited me to write on 

this topic: “Does the average writer 
of Broadway plays concern himself exclu- 
sively with the requirements of the New 
York professional theatre or does he, in 
shaping his play, consider also the needs 
and preferences of amateurs?” The sub- 
ject interests me exceedingly. For a num- 
ber of years I have been especially inter- 
ested in writing plays for the community 
and educational stages that are set up in 
every town in the United States. I think of 
these stages not as feeble and scattered en- 
terprises but as our truly National Thea- 
tre, modestly but solidly financed by the 
people who love it. It is maintained not for 
financial gain but for its cultural ad- 
vantages and as a means of public hap- 
piness. It offers to the playwright at once 
the inspiration of high artistic and moral 
standards and the longest possible life to 
his work. For it does not exhaust and 
discard a play, as the professional theatre 
does, but presents it in repertory fashion 
for a number of performances in one 
place, and lays it aside. Another little 
theatre takes it up and gives it in a differ- 
ent town, so it goes on, year after year. 
One must be a writer to know how deeply 
this continued need of appreciation warms 
our hearts. 

There are of course plays written 
especially for New York. In a recent 
delightful article, “Broadway and Main 
Street,” published in the New York 
Times, John Rosenfield, Jr., drama critic 
for the Dallas (Texas) Morning News, 
says of two current Broadway hits: “The 
basic ideas of these two farces and their 
idiom constitutes a private New York 
joke which will be as meaningless to 
Dallas as a Russian proverb.” Surely no 
one would deny to New York the pleas- 
ure of its own private jokes. Coming 
as I do from a middle-western back- 
ground, I am constantly impressed with 


by ELIZABETH McFADDEN 
New York, N. Y. 


Miss McFadden, a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, studied dramatic technique with George 
Pierce Baker at Radcliffe College. Her play, 
THE PRODUCT OF THE MILL, wh‘ch re- 
ceived a $500 Craig prize, was played for sixty 
performances in Boston. She has wriiten a 
number of ome-act plays for amateur use, 
among them WHY THE CHIMES RANG, 
THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER, 
KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD, THE 
PALACE OF KNOSSOS, and TIDINGS OF 
JOY. With Agnes Crimmins, she dramatized 
Hale’s MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
DOUBLE DOOR, which ran in New York, on 
tour, in London, and in the films, is one of 
Miss McFadden’s most popular plays among 
high schools, colleges, and other amateur 
dramatic groups. 


the exotic character of our beloved 
“Bagdag on the Subway.” It is far more 
foreign, less Anglo-Saxon, than Chicago 
or Boston or Washington. It has its own 
sophisticated patter, its own point of view 
on moral and social issues, its own actors 
and actresses whom it takes to its heart 
as enthusiastically as any small town re- 
joices over the success of its “local boy.” 
New York audiences of course are partly 
made up of strangers, and there are as 
many different kinds of audiences in New 
York as there are types of plays. After 
the first week or two, when a play has 
found its level, one can judge of what 
sort of drama one is going to see by 
looking around before the rise of the 
curtain at the people who have come to 
see it; the coarse faces that preponderate 
at the. vulgar play, the well-bred, mon- 


eyed, intellectual audiences that greet * 


Katharine Cornell, the gray-haired stay- 
at-homes that welcome some sweet old- 
fashioned piece—and all the grades be- 
tween. 

There is also the type of play which 
requires a tremendous cast, many changes 
of difficult scenery, fine singers and an 
orchestra, in short—can only be staged 
at great expense. Most musical shows 
are in this category, as The Vagabond 
King, or Kismet with its cast of one hun- 














Scene from PUPPET LOVE, an original one-act play by Miss Marie Ebner, member of 
Troupe No. 94 at Yerk Community High School, Elmhurst, Ill. Miss Tekla Wainio, director 
of dramatics. 


dred and eighty people, or Green Pas. 
tures. Beautiful as these plays are in 
their different ways, they are beyond the 
reach of amateurs in general. Once 
launched in New York professionally, they 
can only hope to reach their national 
public through professional companies on 
tour. 

Setting aside then the “private New 
York joke” and the fine play that requires 
an expensive production, what is the dif- 
ference between the play suitable for 
Broadway and that fitted to the little 


theatre, the college and high school 
stage? 
There is no difference really. In the 


article quoted above, Mr. Rosenfield con- 
cludes with this: “What Broadway has 
for Main Street is its better-grade drama, 
the kind that stirs your critics to their 
finest flights of articulation. This drama 
is not only yours but ours, too.” How 
truly Mr. Rosenfield has spoken is shown 
by the continued production in the ama- 
teur field of such dramas as Death Takes 
a Holiday, Outward Bound, Sun-up, the 
plays of Sidney Howard, Philip Barry, 
Rachel Crothers, George Kelly, and others 
of excellence. Unless I am mistaken, the 
poetic plays of Maxwell Anderson have 
not yet come into the constant use in the 
educational theatre that they deserve. Un- 
doubtedly they present the difficulty that 
neither audiences nor actors are accus- 
tomed to verse. Nothing can remove this 
handicap but practice in performance. 
After the play, Winterset, had been run- 
ning all season in New York it seemed to 
me that both actors and audiences were 
more subtly attuned to the beauty of the 
verse. Each time I saw it its magic deep- 
ened for me, till at the final curtain of 
the last performance I sat spellbound, 
quite unable to applaud. Any college or 
high school that can stage Romeo and 
Fuliet with satisfaction to its audience and 
cast should consider Mr. Anderson’s play. 


The one-act play has a secure place in 
the amateur theatre, but of recent years, 
and until Noel Coward’s success with his 
series titled Tonight at Eight, these short 
plays didn’t exist on Broadway. Probably 
as a result of Mr. Coward’s triumph, a 
small professional theatre devoted to one- 
acts has been established in New York 
this season. A report listing the number 
of one-acts and long plays produced by a 
representative group of schools within a 
year showed over nine hundred one-acts 
against about six hundred long plays. 
Here, in this extensive output of a type 
of plays not used to any extent by Broad- 
way, is additional proof that many play- 
wrights do consider amateurs. 

There is a practical business reason 
why authors should, and do, value the 
patronage of the educational theatre, and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Directing the Winning Contest Play 


by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Department of Speech, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


we HE major objective of school drama- Prof. Wright has done extensive work in the note appear on the programs of our one- 
$4 tics is to exert an educational in-  f¢/d of community dramatics. He has @ act play contests 
the q lie stead h Master’s degree from the University of Wis- O ce h lect; f 
ai luence upon the students who par- —consin, where he has spent several summers ne more warning on the selection of a 
ticipate. But since that influence working in the University Theatre. For five play. Do not get the notion, as so many 
**Y | can be exerted only if the play is excel- = years he served as director of the College directors do, that only tragedies can win, 
- lently done, and since in contests excel- 1 eatre and head of the Department of Speech = 34 that comedies have no chance. In no 
on ; hey di ea et at Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- ' oD d 
lence is recognized in terms of the judge’s _—ginig. He is now head coach in debating and | Contest with which I have been connecte 
a decision, it is a safe assumption that in- associate director of the University Theatre at have comedies failed to place, and often 
res | telligent directors enter contests to win. Kent State University. they come out first. Tragedies and com- 


lif Hence the justification of the title of edies, as a rule, have equal chance. 


this article pense, and action—but the sensitive direc- 


for tor can spot them immediately. So can After the play is selected, it should not 
tle The first problem confronting the direc- any peat st Y be rushed into rehearsal. The director 
50] | for 1s selection of a play. And here many Where and how can plays with these should read it a great many times, study- 


directors make the fatal error that dogs 
hie the cast at every step, and leads to event- 
ual failure. 


ing it thoroughly, and designing the pro- 
duction in his mind. He should get from 


There is no 
But they must be found. 


characteristics be found? 
certain answer. 


on- It is sad to contemplate how Reading catalogue descriptions will not do, his study a clear notion of every charac- 
has | MANy contests this year will be marred by for they are notoriously unreliable. The ter, of the mood and atmosphere of the 
na, | 22 over-supply of poorly-chosen plays. best procedure is to read many plays, and play, of all of the factors that are to go 


eir A play should have certain characteris- 
ma | tics. First of all, it should be within the 
ow | emotional and intellectual capacities of 
wn | the pupils who are to act it. Much has 
aa- | been said for the inspiration to be gained 
kes | from struggling with great material, but 
the | there is little profit for audience or actors 
ry, | when high school students splash helplessly 
ers | beyond their depth. The one-act plays of 
the | Noel Coward and Salome, of Oscar Wilde 
we | are Cases in point. 

the On the other hand, many directors tend 
In- | to underestimate the capacity of their 
at | students, which is worse than overestimat- 
us- | ing them. While it is well not to over- 
his | load the cast, it is a mistake to underload 
ce. | it. Choice of play should not be limited 
in- | to trivialities of childhood or adolescence. 
to | A little experimenting on the part of the 
ere | director will quickly determine the emo- 
the | tional and intellectual plane of the student 
-p- | group. 

of A play should have some sort of a 
nd, | theme—not necessarily a pretty or sancti- 
Or | monious one, but a theme that is worth- 
md | while, unobjectionable from an_ ethical 
nd | point of view and appropriate to contem- 
ay. | porary presentation. While it is not a 
in} major function of drama to preach, a 
rs, | play ought to have something to say. 


into the completed artistic whole. In 
other words, one should design his house 
before he starts building it, or even choos- 
ing the materials. 


then many more. If a director reads a 
hundred plays to find one good one, his 
time has been well spent, for with the 
choice of an excellent play, half the bat- 
tle is won. The only short cut I know is 
to concentrate on the plays of the well 
known authors. Not all good plays are 
written by famous playwrights, but many 
of them are, and far too few of the plays 
of Eugene O'Neill, Susan Glaspell, Perci- 
val Wilde, Paul Green, and others of equal 


The next major problem is casting. 
There are many methods of procedure, but 
here method is relatively unimportant. 
The important thing is that the director 
keep in mind one objective—the selection 
of the actors who will best fit into the 
character portrayed and into the play as 








his Next, a play ought to have literary re- 
ort! spectability. The dialogue ought to be 
bly smoothe, unstilted, and appropriate to 
> 41 character and situation. The construction 
ne- | ought to be clear as to exposition, progres- 
ei sion, and climax. The plot ought to be 


plausible, yet not trite. Too much burden 
y * | ought not be put on one character to the 
exclusion of others. In other words, the 
pe play ought to be well written. A glance 
kar at the plays making up any contest of re- 
id. | cent years will quickly demonstrate the 
necessity of this warning. 

Last of all, the play must be “good 
Be theatre”—that is, it must have the emo- 
re tional values which will move an audience 
nd, “a play house. These are largely in- 
tangible—they have to do with color, sus- 


cts 








Cast for A WEDDING presented by Plainview, Texas, High School and winner of first place 
in its district in the Texas Interscholastic League Contest last year. Mr. E. C. Ratliff, director. 
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1. CHOICE OF PLAY 

A. Is the play within the emotional and intellectual capacities of high school 
pupils to act and interpret? 

B. Is the play based upon a theme that is wholesome, worth while and 

appropriate? 

C. Does the play possess literary value? (Is the play well written from 

the standpoint of plot construction? dialogue? balance of roles? etc.) 

Score given by judge 


20 per cent. 








2. CASTING 
A. 


30 per cent. 





Is the actor physically consistent with the role he is playing? 
Is the actor vocally consistent with the role he is playing? 


Is the actor emotionally and intellectually endowed to play his role 
sincerely and convincingly? 


Is each player plausible in his relationship to the other players in 
the cast? 


B. 
C, 
D. 


Score given by judge 





3. ACTING 
A. Individual Acting: 
1. Voice: (a) Diction: pronunciation? enunciation? accent? 
(b) Quality: suitability? (c) Quantity: volume? 
(can the actor be heard?) (d) Melody: pitch? 
(e) Rate: speaks too fast? speaks too slowly? 
2. Pantomime: poise? spontaneity? timing? 
3. Characterization: plausible? in character throughout? 


4. Interpretation: proper in regard to meaning, mood, and attitude 
of role? 


50 per cent. 





B. Group Acting: 


1. Spirit and teamwork: interaction of characters? 
2. Contrast: of characters? of scenes? 
3. Tempo: proper? 
4. Emphasis: sufficient to bring out the significance of the play? 
5. Group interpretation: well conceived? well executed? 
Score given by judge 





4. While the judge is instructed to disregard technical factors such as scenery, 
properties, sound effects, etc., in arriving at his decision, the careful director 
will give them the attention they deserve, if they are within his control. It 
must be remembered that inappropriate costumes, poorly timed and executed 
sound effects, incongruous small properties, and unskilful make-up, can make 
even the best acting seem weak and ineffective, and may indirectly affect the 
decision. 


Score given by judge 





Number of minutes required for performance of this play 
Penalty imposed by judge, if time limits have not been observed. (See 
contest rules.) 





Final score given by judge 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLAY: 


Score of 90% or more 
Score of 80 to 89% 
Score of 70 to 79% 
Score of 69% or less........ no classification............ 


Rank assigned by judge to 
this play 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc. 














(NOTE: As specified in the rules, the judge is instructed to announce, at the close of the 
contest, the classification of each play, if it is classified Excellent, Superior or Good, and not 
its percentage score. The rank of the three plays having the highest final percentage scores 
will be announced by the judge, these being the winners of first, second and third places 
respectively. (See contest rules.) 





this Score Sheet is furnished to each director who enters a play, several weeks prior to the day of the contest. 
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a whole, giving the finished ensemble 
strength, balance, and plausibility. 


My own key word is consistency. Each 
actor must be physically consistent with 
the part he is to play. He must be of such 
size, build, and general appearance as to 
be capable of being made to look like the 


character. A two hunderd pound football 


player should not be cast to play Percy, 
the undergrown sissy, no matter how good 
an actor he is. Nor should a bow-legged 
boy essay Romeo. 


Each actor should be vocally consistent 
with the part he is to play. Juliet should 
not have the husky, throaty voice of a 
torch singer, nor should the hero talk with 
a falsetto squeak. 


Most important of all, the actor must be 
emotionally, spiritually, and psychologic- 
ally consistent with his role. Vheories and 
testimonies of professionals to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is my firm belief 
that no actor can project an emotion or 
a meaning of any sort until he can com- 
prehend it himself and assimilate it 
throughout his being. He may be defi- 
cient in technique—he may even lack just 
the right voice and physique (although, 
as noted above, these are serious handi- 
caps) ; but if he cannot encompass the 
essential psychology of a character and 
situation, he will fail. The most naive 
audience will brand him as insincere, and 
will see through the illusion. An actor 
cannot make an audience believe or care 
until he believes and cares himself. 


Last of all, the actor must be consistent 
in relation to the other members of the 
company. A boy may be a plausible 
Romeo, but if he is playing opposite a 
Juliet an inch taller than he, they both 


become ridiculous. 


With the play selected, the production 
designed, and the cast chosen, the director 
has completed the most difficult part of 
his work. To discuss fully what is to be 
done from here on would be to write a 
comprehensive treatise on dramatic pro- 
duction, and such a treatise this article 
makes no claim to being. Suffice it to 
record a few observations gathered over 
a period of years in contests, both as 
judge and as participant. 


1. Many actors in contest plays seem to 
lack genuine comprehension of the 
part they are playing or of the mean- 
ing of the play as a whole. Imme- 
diately after casting has been com- 
pleted, the actors should be brought 
together for intensive study of the play, 
its situations, and its characters. Re- 
hearsals should not begin until all of 
the actors have a thorough knowledge 
of the play. This, of course, is not to 
preclude growth during rehearsals. 


2. Many contest plays are _ under-re- 
hearsed. Begin early, and work stead- 
ily and hard. It is unthinkable that a 
play should be put before an audience 
and a judge with the actors even 


slightly uncertain as to what they are | 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ORKING with a new script pro- 
vides an opportunity and chal- 
lenge to the alert director and to 

the ambitious acting company—an op- 
portunity to contribute in a vital way to 
the American theatre and a challenge to 
do new and original work. The joint 
tak of author and producer in bringing 
anew script to life is a stimulating and 
satisfying one. 

The director must add his own creative 
thought to that of the author. Most play- 
wights realize that no script can have 
an absolutely final form, that contin- 
gencies and possibilities develop in the 
curse of rehearsal and staging which 
they cannot possibly have foreseen. These 
possibilities can best be developed if the 
author is present during rehearsals, but 
if this is impossible, many details can be 
corrected without consulting the play- 
wight. Of course, the director must not 
forget his obligations to the author. The 
central theme of the play must not be 
disturbed. Also, the fundamental nature 
of each character must not be distorted. 
If the director respects the essential con- 
ceptions of the author, and if the author 
understands the special problems of the 
director, the two can work together har- 
Moniously to create living and vigorous 
theatre. 

As part of my work in colleges, I have 
produced many plays by student writers. 
[have always felt that such work is an 
important part of a college theatre pro- 
gram. However, my most interesting ex- 
Periences in working with new scripts 
were the university productions of two 
new modern comedies by an experienced 
writer of plays for amateurs. Since this 
playwright is a careful worker who under- 
#stands the problems of production, and 
# since we enjoy a feeling of mutual con- 
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Scene from the Junior Class Play, SKIDDING, staged at Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Ill. Mrs. Helen Peck Allen, director. 


Working With the New Script 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 
New York University, New York City 


Prof. Blanchard has a Master’s degree from 
the University of Washington, and a M.S. de- 
gree in education from the University of Idaho. 
He has studied and taught dramatics at the 
University of Washington, and for six years 
served as director of dramatics at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. At the present time he is teach- 
ing and doing graduate work at New York 
University. Prof. Blanchard is known for his 
success in producing original plays. 


fidence, I was given a free hand with 
the productions. Although I should have 
wished it, the author could not be present 
at rehearsals. Under the circumstances, 
I felt free to make any apparently desir- 
able changes in the script. 

Naturally, the first thing to do on re- 
ceiving a script is simply to decide if you 
like it, and if you think your audience 
will accept and enjoy it. Apply your 
usual tests of taste and judgment. If 
you decide that the play in its larger 
aspects is worth doing, details of lines, 
business and minor situations can be cor- 
rected in re-writing or in the actual 
course of rehearsals. In the case of the 
first of the two plays mentioned, I felt 
at once that no re-writing was necessary, 
that it was ready for casting. I read the 
second play in an early draft, and was 
unkind enough—or kind enough—to sug- 
gest a number of changes. For example, 
one of the characters, very important in 
the plot, was a mere sketch, a too obvi- 
ous deus ex machina. ‘There was little 
preparation for one of the love stories. 
Some scenes were heavy with discussion. 
Later, the play was submitted in final 
form. Even then, with many things com- 
pletely re-written, I was not altogether 
sanguine. But there were many good 
things about the play, and the show went 
into rehearsal. Both plays were come- 
dies. Just to show my reliability as a 
play prophet, the second was even more 


ST a 





successful, from the audience standpoint, 
than the first. 

Can you cast the show? This is an 
inevitable question in considering a new 
script. Few directors believe in typecast- 
ing; but physical characteristics are some- 
times important, and you must have ac- 
tors who can almost literally fill the roles. 
One of the plays called for a boy and 
a girl about twelve years old. It was 
difficult for us to cast children’s parts. 
A little re-writing made these characters 
five years older without changing their 
function in the story. One climax de- 
pended considerably on the size and 
strength of two patrolmen. The author 
wrote: “These men are big—the bigger 
the better—and tough, and always have 
their way.” We were fortunate enough 
to have two men big enough to make 
the curtain lines of the scene effective. 
Do you select a play for your actors, or 
actors for the play? I think most di- 
rectors effect an intelligent compromise. 

Another pre-rehearsal problem is that 
of staging. If the sets and effects in- 
dicated by the author cannot be carried 
out with the available space, material and 
equipment, changes and adaptions must 
be made. If the author expects his play 
to be done by amateur companies, simple 
and inexpensive staging is a great advant- 
age. By using cheap building paper and 
lath over our flats, we built a lumber 
camp set for one of our original plays 
at a total cost of five dollars. 

Authors sometimes specify properties 
and furniture which simply cannot be 
used ; these must be changed or elimin- 
ated. In rehearsing some plays, I have 
found the stage filled with impossible 
properties. It is easy to carry hand prop- 
erties on the stage, but not so easy to 
find places to put them or to invent ways 
of getting them off again. The play- 
wright’s arrangement of stage furniture 
must often be changed. Avoid unneces- 
sary furniture and over-large properties. 
Arrange the furniture to leave entrances 

(Continued on page 13) 








The Japanese Theater of Today 


O the American travelling for the 

first time in Japan, the whole coun- 

try seems an outdoor theatre, with 
its thatched roofs, its quaint costumes, its 
picturesque temples, its lovely gardens and 
the festivals which follow one another in 
rapid succession throughout the changing 
seasons. Many of the regular theatrical 
performances, too, partake of an out-of- 
door quality, and the temple dances, such 
as the famous Kagura given at a small 
shrine near Mt. Mikasa, Nara, can 
scarcely be separated in the mind of the 
beholder from the surrounding trees and 
hills. 

Three chief forms of theatre exist in 
present day Japan. The NO, a classic 
type with masked figures, dancing and 
instrumental and vocal music is a rem- 
nant of feudal days—a highly artificial 
and aristocratic form which was perfected 
some five hundred years ago and has re- 
mained unchanged, aloof from the com- 
mon people, but still popular with a lim- 
ited audience of intellectuals and conserv- 
atives. | Ningyo-shibai (Doll-Theatre) , 
where marionettes interpret complicated 
ballad-dramas, and Kabuki (the popular 
theatre) are the other forms. 

The art of the two latter types came 
into existence about three hundred years 
ago and has reached a state of rare per- 
fection. Though the Doll-Theatre is at 
present practically confined to one small 
playhouse in Osaka, it enlists the services 
of men trained from childhood to handle 
puppets, minstrels and musicians who de- 
vote their lives to the interpretation of 
the plays and the best dramatists to con- 
struct the vehicles through which the 
dolls may triumph. Truly, here is un- 
selfish theatre cooperation. 

It is, however, to Kabuki that the great 
mass of people turn for theatrical enter- 
tainment; and nothing in the realm of 
Japanese life reveals so unerringly the 
character of the race. It is a storehouse 
of Japanese history and has exercised a 
moral force upon its audiences. It is one 
of the most professional theatres in the 
world, with countless plays rich in human 
nature and of great variety — romantic, 
sentimental, fantastic, realistic. Its actors, 
stage designers, even its property men be- 
long to hereditary professions. If an ac- 
tor has sons, he apprentices them early to 
the stage; if he is unfortunately without 
male heirs, he adopts a promising pupil 
to be his successor. Hasegawa Kampei, 
one of the leading stage designers in 
Tokyo in recent years, was the fifteenth 
in his line. The first Kampei, son of a 
samurai, was a skilled artisan in wood- 
carving who, because of his ability, was 
called into theatre work. The little boys 
who are to become the property men 
(kurombo) begin work in the theatre as 
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by ANNA LOUISE BARNEY 


Dean of Women, State Teachers College, Chico, Calif. 


“My interest in the Oriental theatres,” writes 
Miss Barney, “extends over a period of some 
fifteen years. I have attended numerous pro- 
ductions in the Chinese Theatre in San Fran- 
cisco at various times. In 1933, when I made 
a trip around the world, I saw as many drama- 
tic productions, both in Japan and in China, as 
my limited time schedule would allow, and 
added somewhat to my small collection of 
theatrical masks and figures.” Miss Barney has 
studied at the University of California, Colum- 
bia Teachers College, and was at one time 
Dean of Women at the State Normal School, 
Livingstone, Ala. Until recently, in addition to 
her work as dean, Miss Barney directed dra- 
matics at Chico State Teachers College. 


mere babies of four when they accom- 
pany their fathers to the stage and are 
permitted to remove some small proper- 
ties from the scene. Child actors and 
diminutive property men thus grow up 
together, learning each other’s ways. 

The kurombo has innumerable duties, 
among them that of prompter. Clothed 
in black from head to foot, he flits about 
the stage unobtrusively in plain sight of 
the audience, or crouching behind a child 
actor he may give him his cues. It is he 
who shakes the bamboo to indicate that 
a dangerous character is there concealed. 
At his behest snakes glide upon the scene, 
or a moth, fluttering about a paper lan- 
tern, awakens the hero to knowledge of 
some danger. The kurombo is indeed a 
most important personage. 

Like the classical Chinese theatre, Ka- 
buki.is filled with conventions strange to 
a westerner. 
Way), an extension of the stage proper, 
is one of the most interesting of these. 
This runway extends from the stage to 
the back wall of the auditorium. Through 
its use the whole theatre becomes a stage 





PEACE PLAY CONTEST 


A first prize of $200.00 is being offered 
by the Religious Drama Council for the 
best one-act play on the subject of Peace. 
There are causes of peace, just as there are 
causes of war; there is a cost of peace, just 
as there is a cost of war. It is to stimulate 
thought and action on this timely subject 
that this contest is being sponsored. Drama 
is a means not only of reaching many peo- 
ple, but also of stirring them to action. It 
is hoped that through this contest the cause 
for peace will take a step forward. The 
other awards will be: second prize, $100.00, 
donated by Samuel French; third prize, 
$50.00, offered by the Religious Drama 
Council; and fourth prize, a bronze medal, 
donated by Samuel French. 

The contest will close on July 1, 1938. 
The plays must be suitable for production 
in churches by children, young people, or 
adults. The playing time must not exceed 
one hour. The judges will be chosen from 
leaders in the professional theater, educa- 
tional drama, and peace organizations. The 
prize winning play will be submitted to 
Samuel French for an offer of publication. 
For further information and a copy of the 
rules, address: Religious Drama Council, 


71 West 23rd St., New York City. 











The hanamichi (Flowery 


and every beholder feels his connection 
with play and players. 

Oddly enough, the first Kabuki play | 
witnessed made use of this convention, 
though no hanamichi was available. [ft 
was on shipboard and two stewards pre. 
sented part of a classic play, called Mo. 
doribashi, in ancient costume and make. 
up. The actors entered through the audi- 
ence and mounted the stage. Like many 
old plays this one involved a supernatu- 
ral personage. Tsuna, the hero, was one 
evening passing by the gates of Kyoto 
when he encountered a beautiful, but un- 
accompanied woman. He asked permis. 
sion to escort her. She appreciated this 
courtesy and expressed her delight in a 
dance. As she danced, Tsuna caught 
sight of her reflection in the water below 
the bridge. At once he recognized her 
true nature and attempted to capture 
her. She eluded him, however, and cast 
a spell upon him. Finally the two came 
to grips; the brave warrior wrenched off 
his antagonist’s arm and the demones 
fled—along the imaginary hanamichi. The 
curtain fell on Tsuna in grim pose hold- 
ing aloft a sawdust-stuffed arm _ which 
the lady’s draperies had effectually con- 
cealed. That this play was acted en 
tirely by men is also in the ancient Ka- 
buki tradition. 

Many and varied are the uses to which 
the hanamichi is put. It is a most effec- 
tive vehicle for the pageantry of proces 
sional. A company of priests, led by an 
aged abbot, passes slowly along it to a 
golden temple surrounded by gloomy 
trees, while clouds of incense, wave on 
wave, float over the heads of the be 
holders. A daimyo train parades across 
it with all the pomp of feudal days. A 
villian of wrathful mein, his chin painted 
in a black and white design, his upper 
face crisscrossed with a network of pur 
ple veins, his eyebrows blue and shaped 
like antlers, stalks over it, or a_ brave 
samurai woman enters, mounted on the 
white velvet steed that is another of Ka 
buki’s conventions. 

This very striking quadruped has four 
obviously human legs, naked and ut 
ashamed, though the heads and bodies of 
the actors who play horse are most care- 
fully concealed. There is a window i 
the throat of the animal that allows the 
chief interpreter a partial view of the 
stage. The other actor, in stooping poe 
ture, follows the leader. In one play two 
characters, one riding a black, the other 
a white horse follow each other along this 
runway into a conventional sea of blue 
and white waves on stage. There they 
cross swords in mimic fight. The younge 
is bested, and presently his riderless hors 
gallops off along the hanamichi making 
a grand runaway exit. 
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The hanamichi is also useful to further 
characters on their way. Two characters 
leave the stage, cross by a narrow foot- 
path to the center of the pit, stand and 
act. Meanwhile a bridge has been pushed 
off stage and a red shrine on. By the 
time the actors return they have gone a 
long way on their journey. 


This runway is also furnished with trap 
doors through which Nikki Danjo, magi- 
can and conspirator, may issue as a rat, 
seal an important document and vanish. 
An umbrella, thrown carelessly across it 
suddenly stirs; a puff of smoke is seen, 
and behold, out springs a beautiful maiden 
who dances. 


Long before Europe or America had 
revolving stages Kabuki found them use- 
ful. They have been in use in Japan for 
three hundred years. However, they are 
moved by stagehands, not by machinery. 

There are four characteristic types of 
Kabuki plays: those of everyday life; 
historical dramas; music-posture plays; 
and highly imaginative improvisations. 
Closely allied to these forms is odort, the 
descriptive dance which forms the very 
foundation of the Japanese actor’s art. 

On a rainy afternoon in Asakusa Park, 
Tokyo, I spent an hour and a half watch- 
ing two plays: a classical, historic drama 
and a modern one-act, based on life in a 
boys dormitory. The same actors ap- 
peared in both plays. So excellent was 
the pantomime that it was not difficult to 
follow the plots. Apparently, boys will 
be boys in Japan as in America, but the 
story seemed a rather loosely-constructed 
series of incidents; which reminded me of 
imilar dramatic performances concocted 
by students here. 


In many ways the theatre is assuming 
western characteristics. Men and women 
sometimes act together; girl opera-com- 
panies have been formed ; and one school, 
Takaradzuka, gives instruction to more 
than three hundred young women from 
all parts of Japan in everything pertain- 
ing to the theatre. These students are of 
the modern rather than of the traditional 
stage, appear in tights and have their hair 
hot only bobbed, but, alas, marcelled. 


In the organization of its present theatre 
Japan has gone thoroughly American. 
Only two types have escaped commer- 
dalization—the NO, ancient stronghold 
of the aristocrat, and the experimental 
and left-wing radical theatre. As may 
tasily be seen, both forms appeal to lim- 
ted audiences—probably the reason they 
have escaped the clutches of the two syn- 
dicates which now control the Japanese 
fitertainment business. The larger of 
these has thirty or forty theatres (includ- 
ing the Osaka doll-theatre), seven or 
tight hundred picture houses, and oper- 
ates numerous theatrical units which have 
4 permanent payroll of two thousand 
actors. In fact about seventy percent of 
the show business of Japan is now in 
their hands. The effect upon an ancient 
theatrical art is not likely to be a happy 
one. 
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CHARACTERS IN THE JAPANESE THEATER 


Top Row (from left to right): 1. A geisha dancing with the mask from the ritual of the NO- 
Stage. 2. Picture showing Nakamura Sanjiro of Osaka in the role of a samurai. 3. Unimportant 
actor as a woman in a dancing role. Middle Row (from left to right): 1. Matsumoto Koshiro 
as Umeomaru, one of the exaggerated characters in an old play. The plum blossoms on the 
upper costume indicate that the character is Umeomaru (Ume plum). 2. Oneo Baiko in 
TSUJIGUMO (The Earth Spider). 3. Koshiro Matsumoto in the exaggerated costume of a sumo 
or wrestler, a strong and courageous character sent to kill Katsuyori, lover of Yayegaki-hime, 
the heroine of NUJUSHIKO. Lower Row (from left to right): Matsuomaru as the hero of 
TERAKOYA (The Village School), one of the most interesting of the old plays. 2. Matsumoto 
Koshiro as a Dainiyo or feudal lord. 3. Actor appearing in a Kyogen, or farce, adapted from 
the NO-Stage for the Kabuki actors. The hand properties of the N6-Stage are few and simple. 
The fan, however, is essential to this form of theatre as it is to the dance. 


Photographs courtesy of Miss Anna Louise Barney. Acknowledgments are made to Mr. and Mrs. Satsuya 
Omura, Chico, California, Mrs. K. Abiki, editor, Japanese American News, San Francisco, California, and 
Mrs. Zoe Kincaid Penlington, author of Kabuki, the Popular Stage of Japan, who assisted Miss Barney with 
the preparation of material for her article. 








The Public Pertormance---A By- Product 


(Part II. Practice) 
by BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


Director of Dramatics, Clayton High School, Clayton, Mo. 


N the first part of this article, pub- 
lished in the November-December 
issue of the High ScHooL THESPIAN, 

the writer defended the theory that the 
finished play was merely the justification 
for the real values to be derived from 
dramatic work in the secondary school— 
that among these real values were the 
development of a spirit of co-operation 
and the encouragement of initiative and 
responsibility on the part of the cast and 
staff. 


In this part of the article, this theory 
will be exemplified in its application to a 
specific play. No attempt is made here 
to deal with problems of the direction of 
the cast or the solution of technical dif- 
ficulties in scene design, lighting, and so 
on. Such questions are fully discussed in 
many excellent books and articles on play 
production. The subject here treated is 
solely that of organization to the end 
that the values mentioned above may be 
fully realized. 


Mr. Jennings, who comes originally from 
Washington, D. C., is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he received his B.A. 
and M.A. degrees. He has also studied at the 
University of Chicago and at the University of 
lowa. He has taught English for the past 
seventeen years, and has done much work in 
community theatres. Mr. Jennings sponsors 
Troupe No. 322. 


Although in what follows the writer 
has a specific play in mind, it is not 
named because for any play the general 
scheme will be similar. Since this par- 
ticular play is an average one—neither 
the best nor the worst, the simplest nor 
the most elaborate, that the school has 
presented—the routine is typical. 


Before the play was even announced 
for production, the Director had much 
to do. He made a tentative ground plan 
of the sets, and on it checked—using little 
cardboard counters as actors—the phys- 
ical action of the play. He made work- 
ing drawings for such scenery as had to 
be constructed, together with estimates 





DIRECTOR 
Assiste t Director Stage Manager. Business Manager 
Cast (15) Assistant Stage Puplicity and 
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Sound Effects (4) 
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Costumes (©!) 





Ticket Sales (9) 


* 
Ushers (6) 


Paint Crew (5) 


Lights (5) 


Properties 


Furnishings (2) 
H and Props (4) 


Diagram showing set-up of production crew as described in Mr. Jennings’ article. 
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of the amount and cost of the hardware 
and lumber to be used. He ordered paint, 
glue, brushes, lash cleats, strip irons, At 
last he was ready to cast the play. 


At the try-outs, which were attended 
by seventy or eighty candidates, the Di- 
rector pointed out that there were only 
fifteen places available on the cast, but 
that no less important was the staff with- 
out whom the play could not be staged. 
He announced that there would be work 
to fit every sort of interest and ability, 
and invited unsuccessful aspirants to sign 
up for staff jobs after the try-outs were 
over. On a bulletin board were placed 
sheets headed, respectively, “Stage Man- 
agers,’ “Scene Carpenters,” “Stage 
Crew,” “Paint Crew,’’ “Lighting,” 
“Sound Effects,” “Properties,” “Cos- 
tumes,” “Make-up,” “Business Staff,” 
“Publicity and Printing,” and “Ticket 
Sales.” After the cast had been selected, 
these sheets began to fill up with names. 

From among the most interested and 
capable students not on the cast, the 
Director next selected his principal lieu- 
tenants: an assistant director, a stage 
manager, and a business manager. Then 
they, with the Director, went over the 
sheets on the bulletin board, and assigned 
students to positions on the various crews. 
The assistant director was to be second 
in command of the cast, and would ult- 
mately serve as prompter during the 
public performances. Under the stage 
manager were all the technical crews, 
while the business manager supervised 
publicity, ticket sales, accounting, print- 
ing, and ushers. A student was desig- 
nated as “Head” of each crew or com- 
mittee. These heads were responsible to 
the stage manager or business managet. 
The resulting set-up conformed to the 
accompanying diagram. Of course, this 
scheme is not inflexible: for some plays 
the various crews might be larger or 
smaller, or certain crews might be dis- 
pensed with altogether. 

It will be seen that, exclusive of the 
Director and the cast, there were sixty- 
nine positions on the staff. Eliminating 
three duplications due to the assumption 
of more than one job by especially ener- 
getic students, sixty-two people actually 
worked together so that fifteen others 
might present this play. In a_ smaller 
school, the work might have been done 
by fewer helpers (the Director has mai 
aged a play with a staff of three) ; the 
principle was to engage the help of a 
many as wanted to make _ themselves 
useful. And the play had been selected 
partly because it offered so many oppor 
tunities for group endeavor. 
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GE tego Lees 


Talbot Jennings’ play, NO MORE FRONTIER, staged at Twin Falls, Idaho, High School. 


Directed by Miss Florence M. Rees. 





As rehearsals started, various units of 
the staff were launched on their jobs on 
a schedule calculated to bring them all 
to a focus at the point of the final pro- 
duction. The make-up crew began eve- 
ning meetings attended by the members 
of the cast in rotation, and practiced 
applying make-up appropriate to the 
several parts. The construction crew took 
the working drawings and, under the 
general supervision of the Director and 
the more immediate advice of the in- 
structor in manual arts, started work on 
the scenery. Members of the light crew 
began the improvisation of a home-made 
switchboard and dimming circuit, and 
held conferences as to the proper arrange- 
ments of wires and lighting instruments 
for the play. Those responsible for 
sound effects began to collect phono- 
graph records, chimes, and radio equip- 
ment. ‘They enlisted the help of the 
Radio Club, which set up a modified pub- 
lic address system for the amplification 
of their effects. The properties crew 
canvassed furniture stores for the loan 
of needed items, and began to accumulate 
the multifarious mirrors, books, bases, 
table covers, telephone instruments, and 
hundred other things that the play de- 
manded. The stage managers and mem- 
bers of the properties crew attended 
numerous rehearsals so that there could 
be no doubts about when and where a 
given article would be needed. 

As scenery was constructed and cov- 
ered with muslin, the paint crew put in 
long hours—sometimes coming on Sat- 
urday, bringing their lunches—in mixing 
and applying the paint. The stage crew 
held themselves ready to function at the 
date on which the first evening rehearsals 
were scheduled to begin. (In this par- 
ticular school the stage is also the gym- 
Nasium floor, which means that scenery 
fannot remain in place overnight at any 
ime, and that most rehearsals are held 
in a classroom. ) 

The business staff was no less occu- 
pied than the technical crews. Posters 
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were displayed; the school paper was 
provided with news and feature stories ; 
ticket sales went forward under vigorous 
promotion ; a check was kept on all ex- 
penditures so that estimates might not 
be exceeded. 

In the midst of all this activity, it may 
well be imagined that the Director was 
not idle. But, except in the actual re- 
hearsing of the cast, he was punctilious 
in never encroaching on the responsibili- 
ties of the several members of the staff. 
Each crew head was answerable for the 
progress of his particular job, and re- 
ported in turn to the stage manager. 
The Director was always ready to give 
advice or information, and he did not 
hesitate to don overalls and wield a ham- 
mer or a paintbrush if he could do so to 
advantage. But when he did, it was al- 
ways as a member of the crew, rather 
than as its head. 

No other member of the faculty was 
called on for any help whatever. There 
was never any necessity for the imposi- 
tion of discipline; that was automatic. 
Everyone had his job to do, and realized 
that the success of the play depended 
on his work. 

A cross-section of all this effort, taken, 
say, a half-hour before the beginning of 
the dress rehearsal, would show, better 
than whole volumes of abstract precept, 
how well the values named at the be- 
ginning of this article were being realized. 
It is eight in the evening. Be- 


sides the night janitor, the only adult 








Students removing make-up at Watertown, S. 


Dak., Senior High School. 


in the school building is the Director, 
who is sitting cross-legged on the floor 
near the footlights, giving advice when 
asked. Sixty youngsters are concentrat- 
ing on one thing: to get ready for this 
crucial rehearsal. In one corner of the 
gymnasium, at a table under a bright 
light, surrounded by a litter of discarded 
cleansing tissues, is the make-up crew, 
intent on the faces of the cast. At one 
side, the sound effects crew is grouped 
around a phonograph pick-up and a 
loud-speaker, which intermittently emits 
unmusical squawks. The light crew, 
trailing lengths of cable, are hurriedly 
climbing up and down ladders. The 
stage hands are _ perspiringly lashing 
scenery together, while the properties 
crew are begging them to hurry up and 
get out of their way so that they can 
place the furniture. A painter is adding 
some molding lines to a garden gate. 
The stage manager is the center of a 
constantly changing knot of people re- 
porting difficulties or announcing prog- 
ress. There is a good deal of noise and 
what superficially looks like confusion. 
But all is orderly, and the Director does 
not have to wonder whether everyone is 
behaving. No one has time to do other- 
wise ! 

. Two nights later, at ten minutes 


after eight, the Director says to the 
stage manager, “Curtain in ten min- 
utes!” Then he goes “out front,” ex- 


changes a word or two with the usher in 
charge of the corridor lights, and finds a 
seat. Presently the house lights go out, 
the curtain parts, and the play is on. 
The Director’s job is done. Between the 
acts he goes backstage to pat people on 
the back and tell them how well they 
are doing their jobs. The rest is out of 
his hands. And the best reward for his 
hard work is the knowledge that, unseen 
by the audience and unsupervised by any 
adult, there are over fifty young people 
all tensely working together that the play 
may be enjoyed. That, he feels, is educa- 
tion at its very best! 
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Stage set for Clyde W. Swiger’s production of SEVENTH HEAVEN at East Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Hints on How to Buy Stage 
Scenery 


by P. T. SENNET 
Tiffin Scenic Studios, Tiffin, Ohio 


HE revision of educational programs 

to conform to modern trends has 

made dramatics and the auditorium 
stage increasingly important. The stage 
is used not only by the amateur play- 
producing groups, but by the community 
as well, for assemblies, educational pro- 
grams, and musical presentations, It is 
well, therefore, for those in charge of 
stagecraft to know how best to equip the 
modern stage to meet the new demands. 

Draw curtains of good quality—mer- 
cerized velour—are probably of prime 
importance. These should hang in one- 
third fullness, in two sections, with 2’ 
lap in center, 1’ on each side of the 
proscenium arch, webbed at the top with 
34%" heavy webbing with grommets and 
S-hooks 1’ apart. In most cases a val- 
ance is used with the curtains to cut the 
height of the arch. It is made of match- 
ing velour, and trimmed with braid or 
fringe, with a monogram or school em- 
blem in the center of the valance. 

The curtains should operate on a hard- 
wood noiseless track which is made in two 
sections, to pass the center by at least 2’, 
complete with cable center rope, pulleys, 
etc. The adjusting chain is attached to 
balls, with a felt washer between each 
ball to insure easy and noiseless opera- 
tion. Each half of the track should be 
equipped with an approved lead slide to 
prevent the curtain from being operated 
in a jerky manner. Each lead slide should 
have at least two points of contact with 
the track, and should be equipped with 
the necessary clamps to insure secure 
fastening for the endless operating line. 
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Tormentors are used for closing in or 
reducing the size of the stage front, and 
they should be made of the same ma- 
terial as the draw curtains. They have 
doors opening into the return to facilitate 
entrances and exits. 


A cyclorama is an item of stage equip... 


ment that will prove of more general 
service than any other particular set. It 
is a heavy curtain built in the form of 
the letter U, with back drop and side 
arms, generally made of grey flameproof 
rep cloth, as this material is durable 
enough to stand hard use and the color 
is particularly adaptable to various light- 
ing effects. Cycloramas are equipped with 
tab lines so that the back drop and side 
arms can be tabbed to form door en- 
trances. Or, practical doors and French 
windows may be used to still better ad- 
vantage, in which case pieces of rep 
cloth are furnished with the cyclorama 
for above these doors. 

The front curtain equipment with the 
cyclorama will give adequate settings for 
almost any occasion, although, if finances 
permit, it is advisable to purchase painted 
interior and painted exterior sets as well. 


For interiors and exteriors, be sure to 
select the best as to framework, canvas, 
hardware and painting. The framework 
for these sets should be of clear white 
pine, 7%” by not less than 212”. All 
joints should be mortised and tenoned 
and covered with corner blocks or key- 
stone. The corner blocks or keystone 
should be reinforced with linen scrim. 
Wood wings of the exterior should be 
profiled on one edge with 4” three-ply 


white pine, reinforced on the back with 
linen scrim. Style on profile edge to be 
rabbetted out to allow profile to set flush. 
The joints should be covered with key- 
stone or corner blocks to prevent them 
from coming loose through long handling 
and allowing the canvas to stretch and 
become flimsy. The canvas should be 
flameproofed Indian Head, and glued to 
keep it tightly stretched. 

The exterior set consists of a back drop, 
painted in water color, any selected de- 
sign, on Indian Head canvas which has 
been flameproofed. It operates on a wood 
roller 4” in diameter with wood chores 
every 12”, covered with lath different 
lengths so that there are no joints, and 
the entire roller covered with heavy can- 
vas glued. The roller should be light in 
weight to make the drop more easily 
raised and lowered. The four wood 
wings should be built of clear white pine 
and painted in design to harmonize with 
the back drop, and these complete this 
set. 
An excellent way to simplify the equip- 
ment problem for exteriors is to provide 
exterior set pieces, built from clear white 
pine framework and painted in_ water 
color in exterior design, and used with 
the cyclorama. This will save buying an 
entire exterior set. 

The price for equipment depends, of 
course, on the size of the stage and the 
types of settings most needed. There 
are, however, certain basic pieces which 
every stage needs as outlined above. In 
purchasing new equipment, it is well to 
make inquiry of some good firm that will 
give your particular problems _ personal 
consideration. It is not necessary to pul 
chase all the equipment at one time; but 
as money is earned, it may be used to 
purchase new settings as they are needed. 
The proper kind and amount of stage 
equipment will pay for itself and make 
it possible to buy new equipment. Above 
all—let quality be your watchword. I” 
sist on it, first, last and always. 
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Working with the New Script 


(Continued from page 7) 


: dear and to provide plenty of playing 


space. These are not new ideas for any 
capable director, but there is need for 
special caution in working with a new 
script, when the practical problems of 
staging are being accomplished for the 
frst time. If you expect publication of 
the play, scenery and lighting plots and 
costume and property lists should be pre- 
pared carefully. 


There are many details which can be: 


corrected most sucessfully during re- 
hearsals. The director is justified in giv- 
ing minor parts distinctive qualities con- 
sistent with the spirit of the play, in fill- 
ing in the outlines of the characters if 
they do not seem complete. Some of the 
4 lines seem funny in reading, but fall 
flat when played. Cut out the weak lines, 


put unless you are confident in your own 


wit, do not substitute others. Sometimes 
explanatory speeches are not simple; re- 
write them to make the plot absolutely 
clear. At times, scenes of discussion are 
too long; in general, do not let phil- 
osophy take precedence over action. Pull 
each curtain to a high point of interest. 
We once cut over a page of dialogue to 
close a scene on a strong line, and the 
author included the change in his final 
published version. Any playwright ex- 
pects the director to add significant or 
amusing business. Remember that this is 
one thing the author wants you to do. 

Will audiences accept a play by a new 
and comparatively unknown author? Do 
not they demand “names”? Not neces- 
sarily. The very fact that a play is being 
given a first production is itself a talking 
point. Your production will be, literally, 
a “world premiere.” Previous plays and 
other work of the author, if any, can be 
used in your publicity. There is strong 
community interest in the work of a local 
author. If the play has been written else- 
where, the selection of the local group 
as the production company assumes im- 
portance. 

The author of our two original produc- 
tions was able to attend our performances. 
His presence added to the audience inter- 
est. A campus organization gave a recep- 
tion in his honor on the day of the first 
production. The audience enjoyed the 
play, and there were enough people in 
the audience familiar with theatre cus- 
toms to call “Author!” aftér the final 
curtain. One of the actors invited the 
author to the stage platform; he spoke 
briefly and graciously. To end a pleasant 
evening, the playwright was entertained by 
the cast at a supper served on the stage. 

The second play was submitted with- 
out a title. A contest for the naming of 
the play was announced as a feature of 
the first night, with three prizes to be 
awarded. Blanks were given out with 
the programs. The winning titles were 
published in the programs for the next 
night’s performance. We felt that this 
device was a positive factor in creating 
interest. Surely there are many ways of 
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inducing an audience to welcome a play 
by a new author, without making absurd 
and extravagant claims. 

Very simply, your job as the director 
is to give the new play as good a pro- 
duction as you can. The playwright has 
worked hard and long on his script; 
surely you can do no less on your pro- 
duction. The sympathetic union of the 
creative powers of the writer, producer 
and actor can scarcely fail to produce 
fine theatre. 





Directing the Winning Contest 


Play (Continued from page 6) 
to say and do—yet it sometimes hap- 
pens. 


3. Stage business and movement are often 
halting and stiff. Work out business 
in advance and get it set at earliest 
rehearsals: Change it if the need 
arises during the rehearsal period, but 
start it early, go through it religiously, 
and insist that it be natural. Allow 
nothing to look awkward night after 
night. 

4. Contest plays often suffer from faults 
of voice and diction. Check each voice. 
See that the quality is as good and 
appropriate as the student is capable 
of making it. See that articulation 
and enunciation are clear and dis- 
tinct, so that the actor can be under- 
stood, and check volume to make sure 
that he can be heard in the back of 
the house. Check rate, pitch and in- 
flection with relation to audibility and 
appropriateness. It is a good idea to 
direct later rehearsals from the worst 
seat in the house. Check for distract- 
ing mannerisms. 


5. Characters in contest plays are often 
overdone, underdone, or inconsistent. 
Check this carefully. Do not allow 
one character to assume a prominence 
inconsistent with his relation to the 
whole play. 


6. Actors in student plays often perform 
as individuals unconnected with other 
members of the cast. Teach them the 
virtues of esprit de corps, group spirit, 
and teamwork. 

7. Student plays often display uneven or 
inappropriate tempo. Work out the 
rhythm of the play, capture the tempo 
of each scene, work out the modula- 
tions, and blend the whole timing pat- 
tern into an harmonious whole. 

8. The director, after working for weeks 
with a cast, is often too close to see the 
faults. Call in a few friends to see 
final rehearsals. You'll be surprised 
at the things that they'll see that you 
have missed. 


So much for the actual preparation of 
the play. But what about the manager 
of the contest? He must prepare your 
stage for you, and furnish the large props. 
He will serve you more cheerfully and 
efficiently if you give him accurate infor- 
mation, well ahead of time, as to your 
needs. Send him a floor plan of your set, 
a list of large props, and any special in- 
formation he will need. And while we are 
on the subject of technical factors, remem- 
ber this: While the judge usually-does not 
consider lighting, make-up, sound effects, 
settings, etc., they have a profound effect 
upon the acting, which he does consider. 
So you will do well not only to inform 
the manager well in advance as to those 
of your needs that he must care for, but 
also to take good care of the ones that 
are your responsibility. See that make-up 
is carefully done, that small properties are 
on hand and appropriate, and that sound 
effects are realistic and come in on cue. 

If you give careful attention to the 
above factors you may not win the con- 
test, for life is like that, but you will make 
a creditable showing, win the respect of 
your fellow directors, and pile up a lot of 
inner satisfaction—not to mention the 
service you will be rendering your stu- 
dents. 








Scene from Act III, Scene 1, of JULIUS CAESAR. Presented by the Four Arts Club of 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama. Directed by Miss Louise K. Hamil. 
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A Dramatics Course by Request 


by DOROTHY STONE WHITE 


Director of Dramatics, Morgantown High School, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Undoubtedly, the aim of every director is to have 
dramatics as a course in the regular school curriculum. 
In the following article, we believe Miss White offers 
an exceedingly practical way of achieving this goal, and 
outlines a number of equally practical suggestions as to 
what should be included in the course to insure its 
success, particularly during its first year.—Editor. 


N 1936-37, Morgantown High School 

introduced into the regular curriculum 

a course in dramatics. Previously, all 

work connected with play-production had 

been done after school hours and even 
on Saturday and Sunday. 

Popular request created the Drama De- 
partment. To my students in English, I 
frequently remarked: “Now, if this were 
a class in acting, we would study the 
significance of Caesar’s gesture when he 
‘put by’ the crown offered him with the 
back of his hand;” or “In drama class 
we would have time to teach you how 
to use your voice more effectively and 
how to develop an easy, graceful car- 
riage.” 

Suggestion, psychologists tell us, is an 
impelling force; and the attraction of a 
course that promised, not only a glimpse 
of the glamorous world behind the foot- 
lights, but also an opportunity for self- 
expression, lured my would-be actors to 
the principal’s office with requests for 
classes in stage-craft and acting. For- 
tunately their words did not fall upon 
deaf ears; for, with the opening of school 
in September, two classes, each an hour 
in length, were included in the daily 
schedule. 


From the very beginning, we followed 
the laboratory method, and kept the pro- 
gram flexible. Students primarily inter- 
ested in acting remained in the class 
room to study this technique; whereas 
those who wished to build and paint 
scenery went across the campus to the 


Miss White received her B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from West Virginia University, where 
she took an active part in dramatics. She also 
took part in dramatics while attending Marietta 
College. Before becoming a member of the 
Morgantown High School faculty, she taught 
dramatics in Greensburg (Pa.) High School 
and was a prominent member of The Little 
Theatre Players of that city. 


“studio,” the name elegantly given to the 
obscure corner allotted us in the hallway 
between the Departments of Industrial 
and Fine Arts. Here people walked 
around and over us, kicked over the paint, 
and knocked the nails into the sizing. 
Moreover, I should have been twins. In 
the studio I had to decide on tones of 
paint and the height of steps, and simul- 
taneously at the other end of the campus 
I had to train Jimmy Jones in the dulcet 
tones of Pellas. This year acting and 
stage-craft occur at different hours. 
Neither group used a single text. The 
Board of Education generously bought 
copies of the best books available on 
acting, make-up, scene-construction, and 
stage-lighting. These were on reference 
in the class room, and the students re- 
ferred to them as problems arose. For 
instance, the electricians found Stage 
Lighting by Theodore Fuchs and Modern 
Theater Practice by Heffner, Selden, and 
Sellman very helpful. They also wrote 
for catalogues to all the leading manu- 
facturers and so became familiar with 
the various types of lighting units and 
their use. Students in acting read widely 
from An Actor Prepares by Stanislavsky, 
A Players Handbook by Selden, Acting, 
The First Six Lessons by Boleslavsky, 
Technique in Dramatic Art by Bosworth, 
A Handbook of Acting by Alberti, and 
Problems of the Actor by Louis Calvert. 
The Stage and Theater Arts Monthly 








Photograph submitted in evidence by District Attorney in the production of THE TRIAL OF 

MARY DUGAN. Staged in the Monongahela County Court House, under the direction of 

Miss Dorothy Stone White. A production of Troupe No. 27 of Morgantown, W. Va., High 
School. 


and the Drama Section of The New 
York Times kept them well informed on 
the current professional theater and on 
the radio and motion pictures. 

The technicians drew light-plots, 
sketches and floor-plans, mixed paints, 
and built scenery, and students in the 
acting class practiced exercises for relaxa- 
tion, breath-control, articulation, reson- 
ance, and the development of tone, or 
enacted short scenes from plays with 
careful attention to pantomime, the crea- 
tion and sustaining of character, and such 
fundamental principles as grouping, bal- 
ance, crossing, turning, exits and entrances. 
The impersonations of stage, screen, and 
radio personalities enjoyed great popu- 
larity. All of this training culminated in 
public performances. Every — piece of 
scenery was built with a definite produc- 
tion in mind, and each actor knew that, 
if he were conscientious in his work, he 
would be given an opportunity to appear 
before an audience. 

The department was _ self-supporting. 
The box office paid all expenses from 
tacks to royalty fees. To be sure, we ran 
in debt; and, to get out of the red, we 
had to give a one-act play in the gym- 
nasium with an admission charge of ten 
cents ; but we added to our stock a whole 
set of flats with three doors and two sets 
of French windows, to say nothing of a 
good-looking mantle, a bar, and a flight 
of steps. We helped buy some lighting 
equipment for the Junior High School 
where we stage our plays, and we paid 
twelve dollars for the Thespian group- 
picture in the year book. 

The major productions of the year 
were Children of the Moon, a tragic 
drama by Martin Flavin, and Frederick 
Jackson’s clever comedy The Bishop Mis- 
behaves. Both of these were National 
Thespian activities, and, as a reward for 
their creditable work either before the 
footlights or backstage, fifteen students 
were admitted to membership in_ this 
National Dramatic Honor Society. 

In addition to Lima Beans by Alfred 
Kreymborg, which was played before a 
black cyclorama that contrasted effec- 
tively with the white furniture, red crock- 
ery, and Dresden China costumes of the 
characters, the drama students presented 
The Man in the Bowler Hat by A. A. 
Milne, The Valiant by Hall and Middle- 
mass, and a humorous take-off on The 
Bishop Misbehaves irreverently called 
The Preacher Goes Wild. 

One of the most enjoyable programs 
of the year was the impersonation con- 
test presented in assembly. The idea orig- 
inated in the acting class where the im- 
personations by certain students were such 
fun that it seemed selfish not to share 
them. One girl suggested that we have a 
ballot printed in the school paper, which 
came out on Friday morning just before 
assembly, and present prizes for the most 
correct answers. The journalism instruc- 
tor graciously agreed to cooperate, the 
manager of a local theater donated 
tickets to a current movie, and competi 
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Scenes from the production of MIGNONETTE., Staged by members of Troupe No. 16 at Harrisburg, Illinois, Township High School. 


Directed by Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy. 





tion ran high as the spectators vied with 
one another in guessing the identity of 
Ben Blue, Alfalfa, Adolf Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Lionel Barrymore, and President 
Roosevelt. 

The drama students assisted the Music 
Department in presenting their operetta, 
The Lady of the Terrace, and thus ended 
our official season. The stage crew again 
bore the brunt of this production, which 
was played on various stage levels with 
lovely lighting effects; and the excellent 
likeness of the Lady of the Terrace painted 
by the head scenic artist occupied a con- 
spicuous place on the set and greatly 
beautified the scene. 

The highlight of the summer was a 
talk to the technical staff by Miss Con- 
stance Welch of the faculty of the De- 
partment of Drama at Yale University. 
Miss Welch, who was a visiting instructor 
in the Public Speaking Department of 
West Virginia University, told the boys 
the process a play goes through at Yale 
from the time the script is selected until 
it is presented before an invited audi- 
ence. All work done in connection with 
the Yale theater is original, from the 
plays written by the students in the play- 
writing class to the sketches for scenery 
and costumes. Her vivid picture of this 
group of hard working, serious minded, 
talented drama students, clad in overalls, 
ardently pursuing the most fascinating art 
in the world left us aglow with inspira- 
tion. 


Playwrights Do Think of the 
Amateur Field 


(Continued from page 4) 
that is the stability of its financial return. 
The play that is running on Broadway 
may be earning for its author a weekly 
sum of several hundred dollars, but he has 
no assurance that the producer of the 
Piece will not close it on a few days’ 
notice for any one of various reasons only 
remotely connected with the excellence 
of the play. If he is unscrupulous—(and 
there have been known such!)—he may 
have been paid a neat sum, to close, by 
the firm which has bought the film rights 
to the piece. This has been done, be- 
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Thespian Songs 


(Sung at their semi-monthly troupe meetings by 
Thespians of Troupe No. 37 at Grant County Rural 
High School, Ulysses, Kansas.) 


(Tune: “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad’’) 


Oh I’m a Nat’nal Thespian 

I’m mighty proud to say! 

And I’ve a brother Thespian 

All over the U. S. A. 

And he’s a clown, a villain, hero, 
He will laugh, or play, or sing. 

Oh Boy, we sell the public drama 
Brother: “The Play’s the Thing! !” 


(Tune: ‘Washington and Lee Swing’’) 

Now when a Nat’nal Thespian goes to school 

He learns a lot beside the Golden Rule 

He reads Aeschylus, Ibsen and O’Neill 

And very soon he learns how grease paint 
and Mascara feel 

And then he makes a rheostat 

And then he scrumbles flats with this and 
that 

He always gives the public a big treat! 

It’s hard to beat 

The National Thespians! ! 











cause under the usual contract with the 
pictures, the film cannot be made till the 
New York production ends. Or, the man- 
ager has another script that he wants to 
produce in the theatre which is now oc- 
cupied by the current play. Whatever 


the reason, the playwright has no re- 
course. He is dependent on the whim of 
his producer. 

Note what happens in the amateur 
theatres. The royalty paid here is small, 
it is true, but it comes from a variety of 
sources in different parts of the country, 
each producer, quite independent of the 
others, interested in the piece. Thus, in 
the case of a play which is popular among 
the school theatres, the net result is a 
small, but secure, income comparable in 
its stability to a good bond. 

The best proof that the American 
playwrights appreciate the opportunities 
offered by the amateur theatre is the re- 
cent establishment of the Dramatists’ Play 
Service. The office of the Service has 
been set up by the Dramatists’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America, with 
Barrett H. ‘Clark, well known critic and 
writer in charge of this agency. The sole 
purpose of this organization is to increase 
the use of the plays of Guild members in 
the amateur field. Need I add that the 
phrase “Guild members” includes every 
author who has had a play produced in 
a New York professional theatre? Be- 
hold Broadway extending a cordial hand 
to Main Street. 




















The Ambling Thespian 


by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








WANT to congratu- 

late the George Ar- 

liss Troupe (No. 
273) of East Millinock- 
ett, Me., on choosing 
such a splendid actor 
after which to name 
their troupe. I think 
Mr. Turner and his 
Thespians are further 
to be congratulated on 
the way they have con- 
tinued to overcome 
many obstacles and have brought about 
a real dramatic program. There are 
many other troupes doing like pioneer 
work and they all have my best wishes 
for further progress. 

I shall devote a goodly share of this 
page this time to reviews of excellent 
books which I have been able to examine. 
Many of these books I discovered while 
attending the New York convention of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. They are all so fine that it seemed 
a shame to wait for forthcoming issues in 
order to use them as book choices. I am 
sure directors and students also will want 
to know these books as soon as possible. 
I am not mentioning them in their order 
of importance to me, but rather in alpha- 
betical order. I should hate to rate them 


in order of importance. 
x ¥ % 





Mr. Blank 


Dramatic Scenes from Athens to Broadway, by 
James B. Lowther. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. Price, $2.50. 

This book is excellent for many pur- 
poses. It can be used in the dramatic 
club for program material ; it can be used 
in the acting class or it can be used in a 
class in interpretation. It has a wealth 
of fine material. Its title gives you a very 
good idea of the variety of cuttings used ; 
the Greek classics, Shakespeare and many 
recent Broadway successes. There are 
over one hundred of these, and each cut- 
ting has a brief introduction necessary to 
the understanding of the story of the 
play from which the cutting is made. I 
am enthused over this find. ‘ 

x % 


The History of Public Speaking, by Mabel 

Platz. Noble and Noble, New York, Price, 

$2.50 

Just as I feel that every dramatic li- 
brary should contain a history of the 
theatre, so do I feel about a history of 
public speaking, as the two are so closely 
allied. This particular book is recent and 
is, I believe, considered about the most 
comprehensive history of its kind. The 
author has cleverly given the reader an 
insight into customs which have brought 
about styles of delivery. No one can study 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and not feel 
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that. this book would help him appreciate 
the period of the play more. In doing 
plays of this nature, a book of this kind 
has a value all its own. 


How to Teach Good Speech in the Elementary 
Schools, by Letitia Raubicheck. Noble and 
Noble, New York. Price, $2.00. 


This book deserves paeans of praise. 
It is concise, very practical and includes 
the dramatic field. The book is for use 
from the grades on through the senior 
high school, but I should say it is a good 
college book as well. It has a unique 
feature. The inside covers have the 
phonetic alphabet, the markings Webster 
uses and the Funk and Wagnalls’ mark- 
ings printed there. This makes ready 
reference very handy. Every dramatic 
director will be most delighted with this 
book. Dr. Raubicheck goes out and does 
thing; she doesn’t just talk. Her books 
show this to be so. 

One cannot recommend this book and 
not recommend its supplementary work 
entitled Improving Your Speech, by the 
same author and handled by the same 
publishers. This little book is priced at 
only $1.00. Here the phonetic symbols 
are treated individually with pictures 
illustrating their make-up. This feature 
will appeal to the children of the grades, 
but will also appeal to junior high stu- 
dents, as well as senior high people. I 
find college people like this book. I feel 
these books should be universally known. 
Scenes for Student Actors, Volumes I, II, and 

III by Frances Cosgrove. Published by 

Samuel French, New York. Price $1.50 per 

volume. 

These three volumes contain excellent 
cuttings from recent Broadway successes. 
They, like the cuttings in Dramatic scenes 
from Athens to Broadway, are of ex- 
tensive variety. They have the necessary 
introductions to the understanding of the 
scene on the part of both reader and audi- 
ence. They too can be used in classes in 
acting interpretation, or as program mate- 
rial. These books are arranged for prac- 
tical purposes. The table of contents lists 
the type of play the cutting is taken from 
and whether or not the scene is for one 
man or one woman, for a group, or for 
more than one man or woman. I particu- 





My Play Choice for This Issue 


Spring Fever, by Glenn Hughes. Published 
by Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Books each at $.75—Royalty for each 
performance, 15% of the gross receipts, with 
a maximum of $25.00 and no minimum. 
1 simple interior. Modern. 6 m., 6 w. 

It is enough to say that the play is ideal 
for a class play, title and all. 











larly like Volume III which has grouped 
the cuttings under such headings: Sustain. 
ing a Theme ; Utilizing Stage Props ; Cre. 
ating a Character; Presenting Historical 
and Period Scenes ; Building a Scene to a 
Climax ; Speaking in Dialect ; Portraying 
Characters in Unusual Situations. I have 
used these books a great deal and shall 
continue to use them. They are an ex. 
cellent investment. 


Speech for the Classroom Teacher, by Dorothy 
I. Mulgrave. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
Price, $2.50. 

Many of the titles of the books I am 
mentioning this time have speech listed 
in the title rather than dramatics, but all 
of the authors are only too conscious 
of the field of dramatics. Dr. Mulgrave 
has been so in her efficient work. The 
book includes so much exercise material 
that it can be used in a great number 
of places. So many publications in the 
field of the allied speech arts repeat them- 
selves that it is a pleasure to come across 
a different approach such as we find in 
this work of Dr. Mulgrave’s. Here she 
is thinking of the teacher of speech and 
his or her voice and approach. This 
title deserves a place of honor in the 
dramatic library. 


Stage Management for the Amateur Theatre, 
by William P. Halstead. F. S. Crofts, New 
York. Price, $3.50. 

This book appears high-priced but it 
is not when one discovers the wealth of 
material included. It is a much-needed 
approach to the field of dramatics which 
has been rather sadly neglected. It is 
written so that the student director or 
technical director, or any member of a 


_ student staff, will enjoy reading it and 


gain inspiration from it. It should be 
welcomed with open arms. It makes 
backstage work glamorous, as it should 
be. The bibliography at the end is in 
alphabetical order and is the most 
thorough one of its kind I have yet 
found. It alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

And don’t forget that Row, Peterson 
and Co. of Evanston, Illinois, have come 
out with The Fourth Yearbook of Non- 
Royalty One-Act Plays. This book needs 
no further word from me. The Year- 
books speak for themselves. I wouldn't 
be without them. 

Have you read that most interesting ar- 
ticle called “A Preliminary Study of the 
Emotional Efforts of Letter-Sounds” by 
Charles E. A. Moore of Lebanon, Ohio, 
High School, in the February issue of the 
Quarterly fournal of Speech? You might 
use it as an exercise in your dramatic 
classes. Students will think it great fun. 

Let’s boost worthwhile books. The 
authors have worked endless hours mak- 
ing our jobs easier for us, passing out 
their hard-earned information. It is true 
they do get royalties, but they do not 
usually make fortunes on their books, and 
preparing a book for publication costs 
money. Remember, if you ever write 4 
book, you will want it to go. 
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Technical Directors Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 














Let us build a wing. 
Of course, we are build- 
ing a complete set, or 
at least adding to our 
stock of scenery, but 
since all wings are built 
alike we will concen- 
trate on the building of 
a standard 5’-9” wing 
12’ high. This wing, a 
light limber rectangu- 
lar framework can be 
turned into a door or 
window wing at any point during its con- 
struction or life. Our scenery is a living 
scenery and as such will be cut into, 
patched, recovered and rebuilt during the 
course of its life. So we shall build it well 
to withstand tugging and hauling and its 
cloth covering will be carefully applied— 
for our wing will be repainted some twen- 
ty or thirty times before it is stripped down 
and given a new cloth face. Now, let us, 
like a good stage-hand, gather our tools 
and materials and begin. 


Tools 


A good hammer, a cross-cut saw, 15 or 
20 inches, a pencil or a nail for scratching 
marks, a try-square, and a clinching iron. 
A clinching iron is a flat piece of iron 
about 14 inch thick by 3 inches wide and 
8 or more inches long. A box of 1 and %4 
inch clout nails, a box of No. 6 carpet 
tacks and some 8 or 10 penny board nails 
and a piece of good quality clothesline 12’ 
in length—these are the tools and hard- 
ware necessary for the wing. 


Mr. JONES 


Lumber 


Soft pine is the best wood for scenic 
construction. For building wings we use 
what is known as batten stock. This is 
7%” thick and 3” wide (actually 2 and %4 
when planed), and should be purchased 
in 12’ lengths. For building beaverboard 
setpieces, designed to be used once and 
thrown away, the lumber known to the 
trade as furring is used. For corner blocks 
and keystones, buy 4” plywood and cut 
your own—this is cheaper than purchasing 
the beveled tailormade variety. For the 
making of window sash, have the lumber 
yard rip a 1x3 batten into three pieces, 
each slightly less than 1” in width. The 
lumber cost for one wing should be un- 


der $1.00. 
Cloth 


Unbleached cotton sheeting or muslin 
is the best material for amateur use. Heavy 
duck, linen, or canvas is not necessary and 
if flameproofing is required by law, the 
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best way is to purchase bolts of 72” flame- 
proofed muslin. 72” is the best width to 
buy and the bolt is the most economical 
means of purchase. Money can oftimes 
be saved by buying 36” material which is 
sewn in a plain seam and used equally 
well in covering the 5’ 9” wing. A dra- 
matic society should have on hand bolts 
of material, as it can be used for every- 
thing, from drops to furniture covers. For 
the making of thickness strips and profile 
set pieces, the cheaper grades of beaver 
board are recommended. 


Construction 


Using a carpenters try-square to insure 
a straight cut, mark off on a 1x3 batten 
two 5’ 9” lengths. These are the top and 
bottom rails of the wing and run the full 
width to provide a shoe or dragging sur- 
face. Cut the two stiles or side pieces of 
your wing which will be 12’ less the width 
of your two rails or 12’ minus about 6”. 
Cut two toggle rails which are placed equi- 
distant from the top and bottom rails as 
bracing for the stiles. These will be 5’ 9” 
less the width of the two stiles, or 5’ 9” 
minus about 6”. We need four corner 
blocks which are made by sawing diagon- 
ally a 10” square of plywood so that we 
have a triangle of the three ply material. 
We also need four keystones or straps, each 
about 10” long and 2 and 34” wide. The 
name keystone comes from the fact that a 
professional keystone was wider at one 
end than at the other, a professional nicety 
that we do not need to follow. We lay 
out the lumber and have on the floor a 
rectangular 5’ 9” wide and 12’ high. The 
top and bottom rails are placed with the 
stiles between them and the toggle rails, 
or braces, are dropped between the stiles, 
parallel to the top and bottom rails, and 
about four feet in from either end. 

Now we come to the important business 
of making the joints and fastening them 
securely. This is done by splicing a butt 
joint with the plywood and binding the 
plywood to the batten with the clout nails. 
Examine a clout nail closely. It is made 
of soft iron in a chisel pointed sort of 
squareness. If you place the chisel point 
across the grain of the wood you will see 
that the nail is the same width as the chisel 
point is wide. If you stick the chisel 
point parallel with the wood grain, you 
will notice that the nail gets steadily big- 
ger as it is driven in. Therefore, when 
nailing close to the end of a batten, make 
sure that the tiny square point of the nail 
is started across the grain—and your nail 
will not split the wood when driven home. 
But we don’t drive our nails home at first. 
Place the corner block over the right 
angle corner made by the toggle rail and 


stile, with the diagonal long side of the 
ply wood facing the interior of the wing. 
When it is flush, or even, with the side 
(outer. edge) of the battens, move it in 
about an inch from the edge of the stile. 
This is done so that two wings making a 
right angle joint in a setting, may fit 
tightly against each other instead of being 
prevented from making a tight joint by 
the thickness of the corner block or key- 
stone. It could not make a light-tight 
joint if the corner blocks and keystones 
were flush with the outer edge of the 
wing. With your corner block in position 
and the carpenter’s try-square laid along 
side to make reasonably sure of a good 
right angle, drive five or six clout nails 
half way down in each batten and move 
to the next corner of your wing. With the 
four corners fastened in this manner place 
the keystones one inch in from the edge 
of the stile and pepper them with clout 
nails. 

Now comes the fun—and the noise. Slip 
your clinching iron under a corner and 
without attempting to hold down the cor- 
ner to prevent its bouncing around, wal- 
lop the nails home. Besides making a 
lovely racket, the nails will curl back into 
the batten when it meets the clinching 
iron, and the nail, thus clinched, has the 
holding power of a screw. Holding down 
the batten is liable to make the nail split 
the wood, so making sure your clinching 
iron is between the floor and where the 
nail comes through, hit it and let it clatter. 

When your corner blocks and keystones 
have been nailed and clinched, you will 
have a very limber framework—don’t be 
alarmed at its shakiness, for the cloth, 
properly applied, will fix it. The wing is 
now face down on the floor, for the corner 
blocks and keystones are on the back and 
before we turn it over to apply cloth to 
the smooth face we must put on the hard- 
ware which will make our wing willing 
and able to lash in with its neighbor. 

Lash cleats can be purchased, but an 
eight penny nail does as well when placed 
carefully. Decide which is to be the bot- 
tom of your wing (it makes no difference 
which end you choose) but after you have 
decided, bore a hole in the center of the 
upper right hand corner block. Bore a 
hole large enough to admit one end of 
your lash line, or fasten the clothesline 
with a big screweye or staple into the in- 
ner edge of the stile in the upper right 
hand corner. In the same edge of the 
stile, down in the middle of the wing, 
drive a nail so that about 1 and 14” pro- 
jects. Place another nail 3’ from the floor 
in the same stile in the same manner. 
On the opposite stile across the wing place, 
two other nails in like position, and a 
third nail down about 14” from the top of 
the lefthand side. These nails serve as 
lash cleats and as each wing or jog is 
fitted in the same manner they can be 
lashed or laced into place when in use. 

Before we speak of covering, just a word 
regarding further construction. You can 


readily see that a window opening can 
(Continued on next page) 
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be inserted into your plain wing by the 
placing of two short stiles inside the tog- 
gle rails. These toggle rails do not have 
to be exactly four feet from the floor, but 
can be placed to form the top and bottom 
edges of your window. One toggle rail 
will form the top edge of a doorway and 
in a door wing the bottom rail is cut out 
and the opening filled in with a foot or 
saddle iron to make the completed piece 
rigid. 


Covering 


Turn the wing over and unfold your 
cloth. Lay the cloth smoothly over the 
wing and catch the two lower corners by 
pushing tacks into the wood with your 
fingers. Half way down the wing, place 
two tacks in each stile and then divide 
the space between the corner and the 
halfway mark with another tack. All tack- 
ing is done close to the inside edge of the 
batten so that we may have a flap of cloth 
to paste down. The secret of smooth 
tacking is to divide space and when the 
wing is complete, the tacks should be about 
six inches apart. At the corner, place a 
tack on either side of the corner, but do 
not tack in the corner itself. We cut a 
diagonal slit from the outside of the cor- 
ner to a point midway between the two 
corner tacks. When the wing is complete- 
ly tacked, the cloth should lay smoothly 
but not tightly stretched. Our priming 
coat will do two things, fill the cloth and 
shrink it tight so that the wing will sound 
like a drumhead when tapped with the 
finger. But before we prime we must 
paste down the edges and trim the cloth 
so that it does not quite come to the edge 
of the batten. We cut off all selvage edges 
as the selvage will not paste smooth. Dop- 
ing, or pasting, and priming will be cov- 
ered in the next issue and meanwhile, 
should you be impatient, we can only 
refer you to my book in which the draw- 
ings will serve to show more clearly the 
steps in the making of a wing which I 
have outlined this month. 





Despotism in Directing 
(Continued from page 3) 


The despotic control of all the mechan- 
ics of the play does not make automatons 
of the amateurs who work under the Di- 
rector, unless the Director makes no effort 
to show the motivation for his commands. 
It is his responsibility as a teacher to ex- 
plain his convictions concerning the in- 
flections, the movements and the technical 
effects to the members of his group and to 
help them recognize the motivations of 
character and scenic effect for themselves. 
Only in this way can there be any reason- 
able assurance of a single effect in the 
performance of the play. Only by this 
method can the artistic principle of “one 
for all, and all for one” be achieved. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS ON THE 
AIR 





This page is published with the hope that it will encourage many more high schools to 
engage in radio activities. News items appearing below are prepared with the co-operation 
of the Radio Exchange, Office of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
High schools now engaged in any type of radio work are invited to submit contributions for 


this department. 





National Drama Week, February 13-20, was 
observed in Cincinnati, Ohio, with a series of 
seven broadcasts over Station WKRC, spon- 
sored by The National Thespian Society. The 
series opened with a talk on the “Meaning of 
National Drama Week” given by Mr. Ernest 
Bavely, national secretary-treasurer and editor 
of THe Hicu ScHoo.t THeEspPiIAN. The second 
program, which consisted of scenes from 
Twelfth Night and Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, was presented by students of Walnut 
Hills High School, with Miss Frieda A. Lotze 
in charge. On Wednesday, February 16, stu- 
dents of the University of Cincinnati presented 
a dramatic program under the suvervision of 
Prof. Charles Hoffman. Locked Out, a radio 
drama, was presented by members of Troupe 
No. 286 of Western Hills High School, with 
Mrs. Vesta H. Watson in charge, as the fourth 
program in the series. Members of Troupe No. 
340 of Norwood High School presented the 
first act from Peter Lochinvar, a comedy writ- 
ten by Miss Jean Kreig, a member of the 
troupe. The program was directed by Mr. E. 
Kingsley Povenmire. On Saturday, the Schus- 
ter Martin School of Drama presented Stuart 
Walker’s The Birthday of the Infanta, directed 
by Miss Norma Gertsen. The series closed 
on Sunday, February 20, with an interview in 
which Miss Frances Hayes of the Cincinnati 
Federal Theatre Unit spoke cn the Federal 
Theatre Project. 

* o * 

Latimer High School opened a new series of 
broadcasts on February 7 for the public schools 
of the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. Station WWSW 
is co-operating in this project. The programs, 
entitled, “Answer Me this,” deai wiiu quces- 
tions about our American cities, alternating 
with a series of questions based on American 
songs, the former being given on Monday after- 
noons and the latter, on Thursday afternoons. 
These programs will soon be followed by an- 
other series based upon miscellaneous subjects. 

* * * 


Continuing its work toward encouraging 
creative efforts already accomplished in the 
fields of symphonic and chamber music and 
children’s dramatic programs, the National 
Broadcasting Company is sponsoring jointly 
with Scholastic, the American high school week- 
ly, the first nation-wide contest for the best 
fifteen minute all high school student produced 
and planned broadcast. 

The programs may include music, drama, 
talks or variety entertainment of any kind. 
Participants in one program will be limited to 
60, only 20 of whom may be in the cast itself, 
and if orchestra or chorus or both are used, 
the music group must be restricted to 40. 
Scripts must be original and written by stu- 
dents enrolled in the school or by instructors 
or coaches regularly employed by the school 
system, or by both students and instructors. 

Teachers and radio or dramatic coaches may 
plan and direct the broadcasts, but only stu- 
dents may actually take part in the presen- 
tation. 

Judges for each zone and the national judges 
will be announced in the near future by Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, Educational Director of the 
National Broadcasting Company. Judges’ de- 
cisions in all cases will be final, and all auditions 
and recordings must be completed by April 10, 
1938. 

¥ * * 

Students of the Harrisburg, [llino's, Town- 
ship High School, under the direction of Mrs. 
Lolo Eddy, sponsored a series of broadcasts 
entitled “Answer Me This” over station WEBQ 





Frederick B. Ingram Publications is among 
the first, if not the first, publisher to offer 
amateurs plays especially written for radio 
presentation. Among the scripts offered 
are: Ten, Twenty, Thirty, Offsides, Two 
Other People, The Number One Guy, Fol- 
low Your Heart, Howe’s Business, and 


Locked Out. 











during the fall semester. The series ended 
with a special program based upon historical 
data concerning the city of Harrisburg, the ma- 
terial for which was collected by members of 
the dramatics classes. The programs entitled, 
“Answer Me This,’ furnished by the Radio 
Script Exchange, are being produced weekly 
in such principal cities as New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and New Orleans. 

* * * 


Members of the Radio Players of Orlando, 
Florida, Senior High School, Troupe No. 177, 
have presented three broadcasts over station 
WBDO during the present school term. The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was given in 
the fall, while in January the players pro- 
duced The Pen is Mightier. The Spy was 
given in March. Miss Mildred E. Murphy has 
charge of this group. 

a * 

Kentucky high schools are now participating 
in a Radio Play Tournament. Each participa- 
ting school prepares its play at home and then 
takes its group to Lexington for a final coach- 
ing in radio technique prior to its going on the 
air. The first of the plays was presented Wed- 
nesday, January 12 at 5:15 p. m. over WLAP 
and the remainder are following at weekly in- 


_ tervals. At the conclusion of the series the win- 
“ning group will be determined, and “‘it will be 


invited to return to the studios for a ‘glorified’ 
performance over WHAS, with all the pro- 
duction ‘trimmings’ including the radio staff 
orchestra.” All arrangements are under the 
supervision of Mrs. Sherman E. Miller, director 
of dramatics at University High School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. , s s 


Dorothy Littel, forensic coach of the Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, Public Schools, reports 
that on Saturday, February 19, they won 
second place in the first radio broadcasting 
contest for high school people in the state of 
Wisconsin. The contest was held at West Bend. 

* * ~ 

A radio dramatic club has recently been 
organized at Seneca Vocational High School 
in Buffalo, New York The club broadcasts over 
its local station WSVS. | 


Hillsdale High School, Concannon High 
School, and Bowling Green High School par- 
ticipated in a series of radio programs pre- 
sented over station WBOW of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, during the latter part of December. 

+ * * 


B. L. Smith, superintendent of schools of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, reports that there 
are radios in all of the schools of Greensboro. 
Three buildings have connections to the indi- 
vidual classrooms. The public schools have a 
regular 15 minute broadcast over WBIG on 
Wednesday evenings. The Senior High School 
will soon have a direct connection to the sta- 
tion, which will enable broadcasting by groups 
directly from the school building. The high 
school also has a government license on an 
amateur broadcasting outfit and is giving in- 
struction in radio as a part of the physics 
course. 
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THESPIAN MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


& 


Attractive individual membership certi- 
ficates, bearing the official insignia of 
our society, are now available to all 
registered active and graduate student 
Thespians. These certificates are priced 
as follows: 


Finished Certificate, engrossed and 

NaN oe AP oe 50c 

Unlettered Certificate........ 30c 
(Unlettered Certificates can be finished by the 

purchaser. ) 

Certificates must be ordered on the 
official blanks furnished Troupe Spon- 
sors. All orders must be signed by the 
Troupe Sponsor, and forwarded, with 
remittance in full, to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
Campus Statien Cincinnati, Ohio 














Contest and Festival Directory 
(Continued from our Fanuary-February issue) 


Third Annual One-Act Play Contest for the 
High Schools of Northeastern Ohio 


Sponsored by The National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society for High Schools and the 
Speech Department of Kent State Univer- 
sity. 

Date and Place of Contest: April 29, 30, at 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Contest is open to all high schools in north- 
eastern Ohio. Entries will be accepted until 
April 20. 

For further information write: The National 
Thespians, Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Second Annual One-Act Play Contest for the 
High Schools of Central Ohio 


Sponsored by The National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society for High School and the 
Speech Department of Denison University. 

Date and Place of Contest: May 6, 7, at Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 

Contest is open to all high schools in central 
Ohio. Entries will be accepted until April 30. 

For further information write: The National 
Thespians, Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fifth Annual North Kansas City Music-Speech 


Festival 


Sponsored by the North Kansas City High 
School. 

Date and Place of Contest: Class C, March 31, 
Class B, April 1; Class A, April 1 ; at North 
Kansas City High School. 

Contest is open to all high schools in the vicin- 
ity of Kansas City. Entries will be accepted 
until March 15. 

For further information write: Mr. O. K. Phil- 
lips, principal, North Kansas City High 
School, North Kansas, Missouri. 


Western Reserve University Speech Tourna- 
ment 


Sponsored by the Department of Speech of 
Western Reserve University. 

Date and Place. of Corttest: April 15-16, at 
Western Reserve University. Winner of 
Radio Play Contest will broadcast over Sta- 
tion WGAR, Cleveland. 

Contest is open to all first grade high schools 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Entries will be 
accepted until April 4. 

For further information write: H. S. Wood- 
ward, Head, Department of Speech, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 





In co-operation with the Stark County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Association the following 
high schools will broadcast approximately 
twenty or more weekly programs over WHBC 
of East Canton, Ohio, during the present 
school year: Beach City, Brewster, Canal, 
Fulton, Canton Township, Marlboro, Middle- 
branch, Minerva, Navarre, North Canton, 
Uniontown, and Waynesburg. 
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Suggested Club Programs 


APRIL, MAY 


A Study of Scenery for the High School Stage 








(For a suggested club program for the first 
meeting held in April, see page 19 of the 
January-February issue.—Editor.) 


Second Meeting Held in April 

Introduction. Suggested programs outlined on 
this page are devoted to a study of how certain 
pieces of stage scenery may be constructed. 
Obviously, it will be to the advantage of the 
dramatic club to solicit the help of the stage- 
craft club or class in preparing these programs. 
If there are no stagecraft units in school, it is 
suggested that the dramatic club seek the help 
of someone who is familiar with the construc- 
tion of scenery, possibly someone from a local 
or nearby theatre. 

It is suggested that this meeting be devoted 
to a discussion of how to construct a stage 
flat. Something may also be said about the 
construction of stage doors and windows. Club 
members should read all available information 
as preparation for this meeting. Blackboard 
diagrams of the parts of a stage flat should 
prove very helpful in illustrating the discus- 
sion. See page 17 in this issue for an interest- 
ing discussion of how to construct a flat. 


Program: 

1. Meeting called to order by the Club 
President. Proceed with the roll call, reading 
of minutes, announcements, etc. 

2. Introductory remarks by the Club Presi- 
dent: “Our Program for Today: How to Con- 
struct a Stage Flat.” 

3. Report by a student: “Materials Required 
for the Construction of a Stage Flat.” 

4. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Construct the Frame for a Flat.” A blackboard 
drawing should prove very helpful, if the actual 
construction cannot be shown. 

5. Illustrated talk by a student: How to 
Cover the Frame.” At the close of this talk, 
follow with a group discussion, permitting club 
members to ask questions. 

6. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Construct a Flat for a Door.” Show the addi- 
tion of inner frames to the plain flat. 

7. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Construct a Flat for a Window.” 

8. Illustrated talk by a student: “How to 
Construct a Flat for a Fireplace.” Close with 
a group discussion, if time permits. 

9. Sponsor gives assignments for the next 
club meeting. See program outlined below. 
Meeting adjourned by the Club President. 


First Meeting Held in May 

Introduction. It is suggested that this meet- 
ing be devoted to a study of how to construct 
a ceiling for the average stage set, drops and 
borders, steps and platforms, and such other 
pieces as time will permit. Pictures of these 
stage pieces should be brought to the meeting 
by the club members. 


Program: 

1. Meeting called to order by the Club Presi- 
dent. Proceed with the roll call, reading of 
minutes, announcements, etc. 

Introductory remarks by the Club Presi- 
dent: “Our Program for Today.” 

3. Talk by a student: “How to Construct a 
Stage Ceiling.” 





With this issue we bring to a close the 
present series of suggested club programs 
for the 1937-38 school year. Our programs 
for next year will probably be devoted to a 
study of outstanding American playwrights, 
1750 to 1938. Comments and suggestions 
for planning next year’s programs are wel- 
comed from our readers. 











Continued from the January-February issue | 








4. Talk by a student: “How to Construct 
Stage Drops.” 

5. Talk by a student: “How to Construct 
Steps and Platforms.” Illustrate with drawings 
on blackboard. 

6. Talk by a student: “How to Construct 
Other Pieces of Scenery: columns, trees, rocks, 
stumps, etc.”’ Follow this report with questions 
and group discussion. 

7. Sponsor explains program for the next 
and final meeting of the year. See suggestions 
outlined below. 


Second Meeting Held in May 


Introduction. Since this is the final meeting 
of the year for many schools, it should be de- 
voted to closing the club activities and electing 
officers for next year. If commencement activi- 
ties crowd the schedule too much, the Sponsor 
should see that this meeting is held at night or 
at any other time it is convenient for the group 
to meet. The point is that this meeting should 
be held, and not, as is often the case, with cer- 
tain indifferent teachers, to let the group dis- 
band without establishing any plans for next 
year. The efficient and conscientious teacher 
will regard this meeting as one of the most 
important of the year. 


Program: 


1. Meeting called to order by Club Presi- 
dent. Proceed with the roll call, reading of 
minutes, announcements, etc. 


2. Final Report by Club Secretary: “What 
Our Club Has Done During the 1937-38 Sea- 
son.” This should be a complete and accurate 
report of all the club activities, membership, 
etc. At the close of the report, the club should 
vote to have it accepted or rejected. Important: 
A copy of this report should be left as a part 
of the records of the department of dramatics. 
Such records may be deposited with the libra- 
rian until the fall semester begins. If the school 
is affiliated with The National Thespian Society, 
a copy of this report should be sent to the 
Naticnal Office. 


3. Final Report by Club Treasurer: ‘“Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures of Our Club for the 
1937-38 Season.” If accepted, a copy of this 
report should be presented to the school official 
in charge of school funds. Another copy should 
be left with the club records. All club fees paid 
by members should be accounted for. If the 
club is affiliated with The National Thespian 
Society, a prompt check should be made for 
the purpose of seeing that all membership fees 
for the national office have been sent and that 
membership cards for all Thespians have been 
received and distributed by the Sponsor. 


4. Reports by chairmen of other important 
committees: Properties, scenery, costumes, light- 
ing equipment, library, etc. It is the business 
of the sponsor and director of dramatics to see 
that stage supplies, costumes, etc., are carefully 
stored away for the summer. Committee chair- 
men should report on how and where such 
materials have been stored. 

5. Election of club officers for the 1938-39 
school year. Only students whose worth has 
been proved should be elected. 

6. Meeting is closed with a final summary 
of the principal achievements of the season, 
given by the Sponsor. She may also indicate 
plans proposed for next year. 

Note: It is suggested that the dramatic 
activities close with a social event of some kind. 
This may be in the nature of a banquet, a 
theatre party, a dance, etc. A suggested pro- 
gram for a Thespian initiation-banquet will be 
published in our May-June number. 
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On the College Stage 


The purpose of this department is to furnish high school directors 
and students with news regarding the most significant events 
occurring in dramatics among colleges and universities. 








University of Denver 


Professor Marion P. Robinson and Compton 
Bell staged Daughters of Atreus on November 
17-20 as the opening play of the present season 
at the University of Denver, Colorado. Ibsen’s 
The Enemy of the People was produced on 
January 8-12, and The Devil and the Cheese is 
scheduled for production this spring. 

~ > * 


Christian College 


I'll Leave It To You and a program of one- 
act plays produced by the Senior Production 
Class were the major dramatic events of the 
fall semester at Christian College for Women 
at Columbia, Mo. The schedule for this 
semester calls for a production of a group of 
original one-act plays this spring, and the 
presentation of Much Ado About Nothing, 
which will close the season on May 28. Prof. 
Bradford Crocker is in charge of dramatics. 

* + + 


State Teachers College 


A dramatic schedule consisting of The Late 
Christopher Bean, The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, The Sleeping Beauty, and an “All- 
College Revue” make up the present season 
for East Central State Teachers College at 
Ada, Oklahoma. Several weekly radio plays 
and college variety programs are being given 
over station KADA, under the direction of 
Prof. D. J. Nabors, who has charge of dra- 


matics. 
* * * 


Fairmont State College 


Three performances of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
were given to capacity audiences on December 
22, 23, and 24 by the Masquers Dramatic 
Club of Fairmont, W. Va., State College, un- 
der the direction of Prof. L. A. Wallman. 
Similar success was enjoyed with the produc- 
tion of Everyman, on January 16 and 17, and 
Journey's End, given on March 14 and 15. 
Fairmont State College will be host on March 
81 and April 1, 2, to the annual State Col- 
legiate Play Festival in which every college in 
the state may enter a one-act play. 

* * * 





Northwestern Tachers College 


Moonshine and Honeysuckle and Nothing 
But the Truth are two of the major plays pro- 
duced this season at Northeastern Teachers 
College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, under the 
direction of James Robinson. The program 
also includes the broadcasting of a number of 
assembly programs, and a one-act play festival 
which will be held this spring. 

* 


Eveleth Junior College 


Five productions, consisting of Babbitt’s Boy 
(October 6), The Bells of Dunkirk (Novem- 
ber 9), Headed for Eden (November 19), The 
Unicorn and the Fish (December 3), and The 
York Nativity (December 15), made up the 
dramatic schedule for the fall semester at Eve- 
leth, Minnesota, Junior College, under the di- 
rection of Miss Maurine Morgan. The York 
Nativity was presented as a “White Christmas” 
offering. Donations of food, toys, and money 
were turned over to charitable organizations 


for distribution. 
* * * 


Morningside College 


The Thirteenth Chair, staged on November 
12, was the first major play of the season for 
Morningside College at Sioux City, Iowa. AIl- 
lison’s House followed in February, and Fred 
Ballard’s Ladies of the Fury is tentatively placed 
for production in April. Hay Fever will be 
staged late in May or early in June as the com- 
mencement play. Play Day, sponsored by the 
Women’s Athletic Department and the Dra- 
matic Department, and to which all surround- 
ing high schools are invited, is also held at this 
college. “Members of the Alpha Psi Omega 
Chapter act as judges for this event. 

* * * 


Rio Grande College 


The House of Seven Gables and The Little 
Town of Bethlehem were staged during the fail 
semester at Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, 
Ohio, under the supervision of Miss Florence 
S. Chubbuck. Members of Delta Psi Omega 
Cast will produce the Commencement play 
late this spring. 


Sacramento Junior College 
The West Chamber, directed by Prof. John 


Laurence Seymour, was given its world pre- 
miere in English on March 10, 11, at Sacra- 
mento, California, Junior College. Stage Door, 
which will be produced on May 7, 8, will close 
the present season. The production of Mary 
of Scotland, announced in our January-Febru- 
ary issue, was incorrectly credited to Prof. Sey- 
mour. Miss Frances Frater directed the play, 
* * + 


Northern State Teachers College 


Under the direction of Miss Ruth Covington, 
Idiot’s Delight was produced in November at 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. The season’s schedule also calls 
for the production of two other major plays, a 
one-act play tournament, a one-act play search 
for talent, and the production of original plays 
sponsored by the local chapter of Theta Alpha 
Phi. 

oo ” 7 


Kent State University 


Strangers at Home, staged as the Freshman 
play on October 22; The Enchanted April, pro- 
duced on November 3, 4, 5, and Ceiling Zero, 
staged on January 13, 14, were the three major 
plays given during the fall semester at Kent, 
Ohio, State University, under the direction of 
Prof. E. Turner Stump and Prof. G. Harry 
Wright. Galworthy’s Strife was given in 
March, and Winterset will close the season 
early in May. The third annual one-act play 
contest for northeastern Ohio high schools will 
~ _ at Kent State University on April 


an + * 


Drake University 


Dracula, staged on October 20, 21, 22, be- 
gan the present dramatic season for Drake Uni- 
versity at Des Moines, Iowa, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. James J. Federlick. Winterset fol- 
lowed on December 15, 16 and 17, and School 
for Husbands, on February 15, 16, 17. .Fack 
and the. Beanstalk was given on November 19 
by the Children’s Theatre of Drake University, 
under the direction of Miss Jeanice Williams. 
Daughters of Atreus is scheduled for produc- 
tion on April 6, 7, 8, and As You Like It, for 
June 1, 2, 3 as the closing play of the year. 


~.The Iowa State School Play Contest will be 


held at this school during the last week in 
April. 

+ * + 
Ursinus College 


Ursinus College of Collegeville, Pennsylvania, 
began the dramatic season in October with a 
production of Night Over Taos. Big Hearted 
Herbert followed in December and the oper- 
etta, The Mikado, staged under the supervision 
of the Music School, was produced in February. 





Ohio University 


One of the first non-pro- 
fessional presentations of 
Stage Door in America was 
given on March 16 and 17 
at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, under the direction of 
Dr. Robert Gates Dawes, head 
of the School of Drama Art. 
Invitation to a Murder is 
scheduled for production in 
April. Laburnum Grove was 
staged as a faculty play early 
in February. 

* * * 


State Teachers College 


Under the direction of 
Prof. Jane Stearns Ludgate, 
The Night of Fanuary 16th 
was staged on November 18 
at State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pa. A one-act play 
tournament was held in Feb- 
ruary. Another Language 
will be produced in May. 
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A scene from Louis N. Parker’s THE CARDINAL, staged by Prof. James Watt 


Raine at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


The Night of Fanuary 16th 
is tentatively scheduled for 
production in April. The 
present program also calls for 
a spring play in May, and 
a spring operetta in June. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald S. 
Sibbald direct dramatics at 
this college. 

+ ¥ * 


Concordia College 


Meeting once every three 
weeks, members of the Alpha 
Psi Omega Cast, under the 
sponsorship of Miss Norma G. 
Ostby, have spent the greater 
part of the present season at 
Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, in the study of 
drama topics such as scene 
designing, lighting, stage busi- 
ness, radio broadcasting, and 
the reviewing of plays. The 
Servant in tne House is one 
of the major productions 
scheduled for this year. 
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Morgantown, W. Va. 

| Citizens of Morgantown, 
- West Virginia, were startled 
upon finding on their auto- 
mobile windshields red tags 
summoning them to appear 
at the Circuit Court Room 
of the Monongalia County 
Court House, on November 
18 and 19. Upon closer in- 
spection, however, their fears 
were allayed, for they dis- 
covered it was a clever way 
of advertising the produc- 
tion of The Trial of Mary 
Dugan, staged by members 
of Troupe No. 27 of Morg- 
antown High School, under 
the direction of Miss Dorothy Stone White. 

Pictures of members of the cast and of the 
technical staff, as well as action pictures of 
the first performance, appeared in the two 
local papers, and as a result very effective pub- 
licity was secured for this unusual production. 
Of special interest was the fact that the play 
was produced in the local court house, thereby 
giving the play an atmosphere of reality and 
authenticity which could not have _ been 
achieved on a stage. Devoid of theatrical 
effects, lighting, properties, and the usual trap- 
pings, the performance of the actors, and the 
dialogue and action of the play itself, became 
the focus of attention. 

Jack Shepherd, vice-president of Troupe No. 
27, was voted as “Best Thesp’an” fer 1936-37. 
Fly Away Home was staged by the Troupe on 
March 25.—June Watscn, Secretary. 

* * * 


Dover, Ohio 


The second semester program for members 
of Troupe No. 342 at Dover High School, 
under the sponsorship of Miss Josephine Wible, 
is based upon a study of Richard Boleslavsky’s 
“Six Lessons in Acting’ and dramatizations of 
scenes from outstanding plays. Among the 
plays from which scenes are being dramatized 
are: The Fool, The Distaff Side, Holiday, 
Death Takes a Holiday, When Ladies Meet, 
Winterset, Victoria Regina, and Brittle Heaven. 
The final meeting of the year will be devoted 
to a study of make-up. 

The dramatic set-up at Dover High School 
consists of a Freshman Players Group, a Sock 
and Buskin Club composed of upper grade 
students who are especially talented in dramat- 
ics, and the National Thespian Troupe to 
which outstanding students are elected each 
semester. Fifty students make up the member- 
ship of the Sock and Buskin Club. 

Late in February, Big Hearted Herbert was 
produced, with a grand-nephew of J. C. 
Nugent, who played the part originally on 
Broadway, in the role of “Big Hearted Her- 
bert.” Thespians were also host to a district 
play contest held early in March, and later 
participated in a play contest at Ohio State 
Univers'ty on March 18 and 19, held under 
the auspices of The Ohio Speech League and 
The National Thespian Society. Students will 
also participate in another play contest which 
will be held at Kent State University on 
April 29 and 30. 


ca *% * 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
The Greasepainters, dramatic club of Tus- 
caloosa High School, presented Shakespeare’s 


Twelfth Night at a special performance given 
in Morgan Hall, University of Alabama, on 


Jack SHEPHERD 


Best Thespian, 
1936-37 
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December 8. The play was staged in two acts, 
divided into eight scenes, under the direction 
of Mr. Vincent Raines. Victor Winston was 
the student director in charge of the pro- 


duction. 
* * * 


DeLand, Florida 


Ten Thespians had roles in the production 
of The Charm School, given during the fall 
semester as the senior class play at DeLand 
High School. The play, which was directed by 
Mrs. Horace B. Gray, was received with much 
acclaim. Several one-act plays were also pro- 
duced during the Christmas season, serving as 
workshop plays for future Thespians. Mem- 
bers of Troupe No. 238 plan to enter the 
district one-act play contest this spring, the 
winner of which will compete in the state 
contest held at Gainesville. 

Students of this high school are especially 
fortunate in having, as an example of superior 
dramatic work, the drama department of Stet- 
son University, DeLand, headed by Dr. Irving 
C. Stover, Dr. Stover is a past president of 
Theta Alpha Phi Dramatic Fraternity, a 
thriving chapter of which is located at Stetson 
University.—Arlene Hall, Secretary. 

* *% * 


Corbin, Ky. 


Staged in a manner highly pleasing to a 
large audience, members of the Dramatic Club 
of Corbin High School presented a program of 
three one-act plays on December 16. The 
plays were Long Distance, More Blessed, and 
The Valiant, all produced under the direction 
of Miss Doris Spillman. Other recent successes 
of the Club have been A Message from Khufu, 
Not Quite Such a Goose, Sparkin’, A Girl to 
Order, Thanks Awfully, There’s Always To- 
morrow, Drums of Death, and The Dust of 
the Road. 

Plans for this spring include the presenta- 
tion of a three-act play, and several one-act 
plays, cne of which will be entered in the 
play contest at Richmond, Kentucky. Mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Club plan to become 
afhliated with The National Thespian Society 
in the very near future. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The Glenville Players of Glenville High 
School presented three very successful per- 
formances of Death Takes a Holiday late in 
November. Many students assisted with the 
production which was directed by Mr. Eugene 
C. Davis. Of special interest to those who 
saw the performances was a statement regard- 
ing the present status of high school dramatics, 
written by Mr. Clayton R. Wise, principal of 
Glenville High School. The statement was 
printed on the play program. 

* * * 


Kingman, Kansas 


Troupe No. 347 was organized with ten 
charter members early in the fall semester at 
Kingman County High School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mildred L. Musser. Soon after 
the Troupe was organized, Thespians received 
excellent rating on a play which they entered 
in the Southern Kansas League One-Act Play 
Festival. On December 11, six members of 
the troupe gave the sixth episode of the radio 
program, Safety Musketeers, over station 
KANS. Double Door was staged during 
National Drama Week as an All-School Play. 
Thespians were in charge. 





AMONG THE 
LATEST FILMS 


* Poor—don’t throw your money away. 
** Average—if you don't have much, miss tt. 
*** Cood—it is worth the admission fee. 
#*##* Excellent—borrow money if necessary. 











***Of Human Hearts. As someone has put 
it, this film is based upon “the universal human 
problem of a youth’s disillusionment with his 
father, his awakening to the unrealized bene- 
fits of ‘that father’s heritage in character and 
ideals, his gratitude for h-s mother’s constant 
understanding sacrifice.” Walter Huston plays 
the part of the father and Circuit Rider, while 
James Stewart is cast in the role of son. The 
story has its setting in Ohio before and during 
the Civil War. Especially recommend for high 
school students who are now studying American 
history and literature. The picture is based up- 
on the novel of the same name, by Honore 
Willsie Morrow. 

**Bulldog Drummond’s Peril. This is a 
story of adventure in which the quick-thinking 
Drummond becomes involved in the fight of 
three men for the possession of a formula for 
the manufacture of diamonds. In the end, aid- 
ed by Scotland Yard, he clears the mystery, and 
presents the great diamond discovery to science. 
Can be missed with no serious consequences. 


*Sally, Irene, and Mary. A flimsy story, poor 
directing, and decidedly bad acting, unite to 
make one of the worst films of the year. Fred 
Allen, the radio comedian, should exhibit his 
talents before the microphone ; he has nothing 
for the camera. By all means save your money. 

** College Swing. If you like George Burns 
and Gracie Allen, dancing, and musical farces 
built around college life, you may find this 
picture to your liking. The humor is not of 
the elevated variety, and neither is the acting, 
but there are scenes in it that are above aver- 
age. If your choice is between this picture and 
a review for your biology test, our suggestion 
is that you take the review. 

*#**4 Yank at Oxford. Robert Taylor gives 
a highly praise-worthy performance as_ the 
American student sent to Oxford. While there 
is the Hollywood touch in it, the film seems 
fairly realistic of what we think the Oxford 
atmosphere is or should be. If you want enter- 
tainment, you will find this picture adequate. 


*** Wife of General Ling. You will find this 
melodrama very much to your liking, if you 
like Oriental atmosphere. The British Secret 
Service and the British Army administer a 
much deserved licking to a Chinese gangster- 
war lord named General Ling. The setting 
is in China. Good acting and much action. 

**** Generals Without Buttons. Critics pro- 
claim this one of the best films of the year. 
It is based upon a French novel entitled La 
Guerre des Boutons, by Louis Pergaud, in which 
children of two neighboring French villages are 
involved in gang warfare. The players are all 
unknown young people who play their parts 
sincerely and convincingly. The story shows 
how futile animosity can be. Unless there is a 
theatre showing foreign films in your city, you 
may not have the opportunity to see this pic- 
ture. A petition to your local theatre manager 
may bring the desired results. 

*** Romance in the Dark. A gay, continental 
comedy, with Gladys Swarthout, John Boles, 
and John Barrymore in the leading roles. The 
film is based upon a play entitled The Yellow 
Nightingale, written by Hermann Bahr, an 
European playwright. Gladys Swarthout’s sing- 
ing is good. 


COMING PICTURES OF IMPORTANCE 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, based upon 
the works of Mark Twain; The Adventures of 
Marco Polo, Mutiny in the Mountains, Marie 
Antoinette, The Girl-of the Golden West, Men 
with Wings, Hudson’s Bay Company, Marching 
Herds, Northwest Passage, Western Union, and 
Spawn of the North. 
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THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1—Felt insignia consisting of a 
rectangular shield, 6 inches high, 4% 
inches wide ; white felt with 4-inch letter 
“T” appliqued thereon and the two 
masks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
machine embroidery; word “Thespians”’ 
in solid yellow silk letters on blue “T”, 
blue script letters “The National Dra- 
matic Honor Society” above emblem and 
“For High Schools” below: 


6-inch shie!d, 4-inch insignia....... 85c 


No. 2—Felt insignia consisting of a 
square shield of white felt with blue felt 
letter “T” appliqued thereon and two 
marks reproduced in golden yellow silk 
bonaz machine embroidery: 

5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 70c 

7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia....... 90c 
No. 3—Felt insignia same as above (No. 
2) but with oval shaped shield % inch 
larger than insignia: 


44-inch shield, 4-inch insignia. .... 70c 
62-inch shield, 6-inch insignia..... 90c 


Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
Campus Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Thespian Playwriting Contest 


The Children’s Theatre Press of Charles- 

ton, West Virginia, is sponsoring a National 
Thespian playwriting contest this year, in an 
effort to encourage the writing of new plays 
especially adapted to Thespian needs. The 
contest is open to any Thespian sponsor 
or student, or any playwright at large who 
subscribes for the High School Thespian 
Magazine, but it is definitely stipulated that 
the play must be written for high school 
producers, high school actors, and high school 
audiences. It must be a full evening’s enter- 
tainment, playing over one hour, but not over 
two hours. 
_The winning playwright will receive a 
silver loving cup, with his name engraved, 
and his play shall be known as the Thespian 
Play of the Year. The play will be eligible 
for publication, depending upon the decision 
of the Advisory Board of The Children’s 
Theatre Press, who will act as judges. If 
the book is published, the usual contract 
will be drawn up in regard to the author’s 
share of royalties. Second and third place 
will be given honorable mentien, and will 
also be eligible for publication, on the same 
terms. 

Manuscripts shall be typewritten on one 
side of the page, and bound in a simple 
cover. Manuscripts submitted in previous 
contests are not eligible. While every care 
will be taken of the entries, no responsibility 
can be assumed for loss of manuscripts. No 
manuscript will be returned to the author, 
unless accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

The contest closes May 30, 1938. 

For further details, address Thespian Con- 
test Editor, Children’s Theatre Press, South 
Hills, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Cast for the new play, HEADED FOR EDEN, at Wardner-Kellogg High School, Kellogg, 
Idaho. Directed by Miss Isabella Lindsay. 





Fairview, W. Va. 


Participation in at least one play produc- 
tion is the aim of each of the forty students 
who make up the membership of the Dramatic 
Club of Fairview High School, under the 
direction of Miss Mary Sturm. Plays produced 
during the first semester of this year included 
the one-acts, Sauce for the Goslings, Dr. 
Bosko’s Invention, and The Mother of Wash- 
ington, given as assembly programs, and the 
major production, The Night of fanuary 16th, 
given in December. The jury for the latter 
play was selected from members of the audi- 
ence. Members of Troupe No. 34 plan to 
present a special assembly program during the 
present semester.—Loristeen Storey, Secretary. 


Cannelton, Ind. 

Under the direction of Miss Mildred Fore, 
English and Dramatics teacher at Cannelton 
High School, the membership of Troupe No. 
955 has reached a new high this year. In 
December, seven new members were added to 
the Troupe, and the following officers elected: 
Harry Baker, president; Harold Franzman, 
vice president; Margaret Harding, secretary- 
treasurer; and Alexander Tinsley, program 
director. Anne of Green Gables was produced 
as the Thespian play on the first of March. 

* 


Coeur D’Alene, Idaho 


Outstanding in the history of dramatics at 
Coeur D’Alene High School was the preduc- 
tion of Alberto Casella’s popular play, Death 
Takes a Holiday, staged by members of Troupe 
No. 190 on January 6 and 7, under the 
direction of Miss Doris E. Marsolais. Among 
those who played leading roles were Mildred 
St. Clair, Dean Burrcughs, Betty Kincaid, 
Frank Ericksen, and Tom Rounsavell. An at- 
tractive play program added to the success of 
the production. Other plays scheduled for 
this year include the senior class play, No More 
Frontier, a story of Idaho, and the junior class 
play, East is West. 


Wetumpka, Ala. 

The Wetumpka High School dramatic de- 
partment closed one of the most successful 
years in the history of the school Friday 
evening, May 21st of last season when the 
three-act farce, Professor Pepp, was presented 
to an unusually large crowd. Besides this, two 
other three-act plays were presented during 
the year, Only Sally Ann and The Love Test, 
the latter being the Senior Class play, the 
leading characters all of whom were National 
Thespians. 

Among one-act plays presented were: The 
Pensioner; Yours and Mine; For Distinguished 
Service; Bread, Butter and Romance; Refer- 
ences, and a two-act comedy, The Arrival of Billy. 

> * * 


Ashland, Ohio 


The present dramatic year at Ashland High 
School began with a Carnival, sponsored 


* 7 


jointly by members of The National Thespians 
and National Forensic League. Then followed 
the production cf several Thespian-directed 
one-act plays, among them being Christmas 
Trimmings, and Who Say’s Can’t? Anne of 
Green Gables was produced later in the season 
as the major production of the dramatics de- 
partment, of which Mr. Harry G. Dotson has 
charge. 

Second semester activities include the pro- 
duction of a major play by the junior class, 
the senior class play for which The Tower 
Room Mystery has been chosen, and participa- 
tion in a district one-act play contest for which 
members of Troupe 29 served as host. Early 
in the year, Thespians also sponsored a trip 
to Cleveland to see Helen Hayes in Victoria 
Regina. Miss Grace McClaran, president of 
the Thespian and Dramatics Clubs, and a very 
talented student, was chosen as Best Thespian 
early in February. 

* © + 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 

A superb production of The Double Door, 
given last spring as the senior class play, 
brought the 1936-37 season to a_ successful 
~close at Bellefontaine High School. The year 
began with the Annual Stunt Night in which 
a number of skits and songs were presented. 
Then came, in February, the junior class play, 
The Soul of Ann Rutledge, directed by Miss 
Elsie Ruh. The play was beautifully done, and 
as a result of their work, seven students quali- 
fied for Thespian membership. 

In April, Thespian Night, a program of three 
one-act plays, was given. The plays included 
were: Sparkin’, Overdue, and Fust Till Morn- 
ing. One of the plavs, fust Till Morning, was 
awarded first place in the one-act play contest 
for central Ohio high schools held at Denison 
University. 

Miss Donna Wilgus was chosen as Best 
Thespian for the year. Miss Elsie Ruh, who 
has assisted with a number of play produc- 
tions at Bellefontaine High School, is now at- 
tending the School of Retailing of New York 
University. Miss Helen Reimund, who is in 
charge of dramatic work, was recently ap- 
pointed Thespian Regional Director for Ohio. 

+ * * 


Struthers, Ohio 


Semi-monthly meetings are held by members 
of Troupe No. 89 at Struther Junior-Senior 
High School. Heart Trouble, a_ three-act 
comedy, was produced under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Thespian Troupe and the recently 
organized Dramatic Club. The production was 
under the direction cf Mr. Arleigh Westerbeck. 
Thespians also assisted with the production of 
The Babe in the Inn, given during the Christ- 
mas Season. Margaret Everett and _ Isabel 
Houston were joint student directors. The one- 
act play, Deferential Kindess, will be entered 
in the third annual one-act play contest for 
the high schcols of northeastern Ohio, which 
will be held at Kent State University, on 
April 29-30. 
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Miss Elizabeth M. Thomas’s production of GOLD IN THE GILLS staged at East High 
School, Aurora, Illinois. 





Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Seeing Double, given on May 27, closed a 
successful 1936-37 year for Arkadelphia High 
School. Members of Troupe No. 172, working 
in conjunction with the Dramatic Club, were 
awarded a large cup for having won two out 
of three contests sponsored by the Arkansas 
Little Theatre Association. Miss Caroline Mc- 
Corkle was given the honor of Best High 
School Actress in the State. Miss Evelyn Allen 
was awarded the honor of Best Reader of 
lyric poetry at the tournament sponsored by 
the State Teachers Association. 

Among the plays produced during the season 
were: It Pays to Be a Poggle, Sparkin’, Ghost 
of a Freshman, Pin Money, Ask Nancy, Owin’ 
to Maggie, She Got Her Man, Pink and 
Patches, the faculty play, The Whole Town’s 
Talking, and the senior play, A Tea Rose. 
Thespians also arranged programs for a num- 
ber of occasions. Weekly programs were given 
over to work in public speaking, oral reading 
and interpretation of one-act plays, oral reviews 
of plays, declamation and oral interpretation of 
poetry. The year closed with a banquet held 
on May 17 which was attended by a group of 
more than fifty people. Mrs. R. B. Thomas, 
who is Thespian Regional Director for the 
State of Arkansas, is in charge of dramatic 


activities. 
* * * 


Eveleth, Minn. 


During the fall semester, programs for 
Troupe iNo. 165 of Eveleth Senior High School, 
under the direction of Miss Maurine Morgan, 
were devoted to a study of make-up of various 
nationalities. Each study was followed with 
the presentation of an original scene from some 
well-known book or play illustrating the people 
of the nationality studied. Programs for Oc- 
tober, for example, were devoted to a study of 
make-up for the American Indian. 

The year 1936-37 was highly successful. 
Given as high school assembly programs were: 
The Trysting Place, Pierrot—His Play, Lights, 
Thursday Evening, Stuffed Owls, Wisdom 
Teeth, Tea-Pot on the Rocks, Three Potatoes 
for Mary, and Flash-Back. About Candle-Light 
Time, with an all-Thespian cast, was presented 
for the Legion-Auxiliary Washington Birthday 
program. Thespians also played the leading 
roles in Remember the Day, staged in the 
spring as the senior class play. A number of 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship as a result of their work during the year. 


* * * 
Kenova, W. Va. 


In spite of many handicaps, including a flood 
devastation, members of Troupe No. 115 of 
Ceredo-Kenova High School had a fairly suc- 
cessful season during 1936-37. The year began 
with a production of The Girl from Child’s, 
given by the junior class. During the Christmas 
season, the club presented Wanted: An Old- 
Fashioned Christmas which was quite success- 
ful. Big Hearted Herbert was given as the 
senior class play at the close of the year. The 
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double cast system was used to great advantage 
with this popular play. Miss Dema O. Lowe 
has charge of dramatic activities at this high 


school. 
* *& *& 


Litchfield, Minn. 


In honor of Miss Gale Sondergaarde, motion 
picture actress who formerly lived and went to 
school in Litchfield, members of Troupe No. 
263 of Litchfield High School officially adopted 
the name “The Gale Sondergaarde Troupe” 
early in December. A major dramatic event 
of the first semester was the production of a 
three-act play with an All-Thespian cast. 
Special interest was attached to this produc- 
tion, since the play was written by Mr. LaRue 
Jensen, Thespian sponsor and director of dra- 
matics at this high school.—Coletta Murphy, 


Secretary. 
* * * 


Willoughby, Ohio 


Two Crooks and a Lady, entered in the 
county play festival, was one of the several 
one-act plays produced during the 1936-37 
season by members of Troupe No. 220 of Union 
High School, under the direction of Miss Cleo 
Sawyer. Other one-act plays included Sham, 
and the Christmas play, Dust of the Road, 
which was very favorably received by the 
audience. New scenery was built for the pro- 
duction of the senior class play, Growing 
Pains, given last spring. The audience was 
especially pleased with the humorous portrayal 
of the problems of the modern American 


home. 
* * * 


Millersburg, Pa. 


The mystery-drama, The Ninth Guest, was 
successfully produced during the fall semester 
at Millersburg High School, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gwladys P. Jones. On February 
10, a program of three-act non-royalty plays, 
consisting of Elmer, Auf Wiedersehn, and The 
Boor, proved a huge success. The program 
was under the joint sponsorship of the Junior 
and Senior Dramatic Clubs and members of 
Thespian Troupe No. 79. The cperetta, H. M. 
S. Pinafore, was given on March 24, 25. A 
number of students are now eligible for mem- 
bership in the Thespian Troupe and will be 
admitted soon. 

* * +. 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Charles T. Harrell, director of dra- 
matics and sponsor for Troupe No. 162 of 
Wyandotte High School, is preparing a ques- 
tionnaire for circulation among  dramatics 
teachers in the State of Kansas. Mr. Harrell 
writes that his survey will be devoted to such 
matters as production standards, preparation 
of plays, royalty rates, and titles of plays being 
produced. “I don’t expect to prove anything 
by this; I am merely trying to ascertain the 
correct status of high school dramatics teachers 
in this State,” he reports. 

















TOURNAMENT 
PLAYS 


We're proud— 
Justifiably so— 


Six hundred schools were enrolled in the Elev- 
enth Annual Texas Play Contest held last spring. 
Tournaments were held in 150 counties and then 
in 32 districts with each district accommodating 
eight casts. The district winners went to 8 re- 
gional meets with four casts competing in each 

ion. The regional winners came to the State 
yer for the final contest on May 7 and 8 in 

ustin. 


Out of the 8 regional winners entered in the 
finals at Austin there were groups using 
SAMUEL FRENCH PLAYS. 


FIRST PLACE 


was awarded to the Pampa High School for 
their production of 


CABBAGES 
By Edward Staadt 


Directed by Kenneth Carmen 


SECOND PLACE 


was awarded to the South Park High School of 
Beaumont for their production of 


THE BOOR 


By Anton Tchekoff 
Directed by E. C. Blackshear 


Out of the six runner-up groups there were five 
groups using Samuel French plays. 


The Kingsville High School presented 
WISDOM TEETH 


By Rachel Field 
Directed by Lenora Hays 


The Wichita Falls High School presented 
A WEDDING 


By John Kirkpatrick 
Directed by John N. Watson 


The Alpine High School presented 
SPARKIN’ 


By E. P. Conkle 
Directed by Merle Smith 


The Thos. Jefferson High School of San 


Antonio presente 


HIS FIRST DRESS SUIT 


By Russell Medcraft 
Directed by Ethel K. Orrell 


The San Angelo High School presented 
A WEDDING 
By John Kirkpatrick 
Directed by Leola Campbell 


Yes, we're proud— 


not only because Samuel French Plays fared so 
well in what is © igo the largest one-act play 
tournament in the country but use we have 
so many more excellent Tournament Plays on our 


t. 
Before selecting a play for your tournament 
please send for our free booklet 


100 TOURNAMENT PLAYS 


describing 100 one-act plays chosen from among 
our publications, which, in the opinion of ex- 

rts, are t suited for Tournament use. There 
is also included a selected list of Samuel French 
titles taken from the 1938 Approved Play List 
of the Iowa Play Production Festival. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St. - New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INGRAM 


Presents 


for Spring, 1938: 


Winning Contest Plays: 


AN EAR FOR MUSIC 
DRUMS OF DEATH 
HERITAGE 

IAM A JEW 


THE LADY WHO ATE AN 
OYSTER 


AND SENDETH RAIN 


aa * + 


Outstanding Hits for Class ~ 
Plays 


DOLLARS TO DOUGHNUTS 
SONG OF MY HEART 

SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
REACHING FOR THE MOON 


HERE’S THAT GHOST 
AGAIN 


ROOM AND BOARD 


Our Catalog Lists 
PLAYS 


One-Act Plays—Full-Length Plays — 


Comedies, Dramas, Royalty and 
Non - Royalty 


Operettas, Minstrel Shows 
Readings, Declamations, Orations 
Plays for Holidays and 
Special Occasions 
Radio Plays 
Handbooks for Directors and 
Producers 
Make-Up 
Sound Effects 
Wigs and Beards 


Write for your free copy 
of 1938 Catalog 
and Special Spring Bulletin 
Today 


to 


Frederick B. Ingram 
Publications 


Member of the National Association 
of Play Publishers 


The House That Has Everything 


GANSERT BUILDING 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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APOSTROPHE IN MODERN DRESS as presented by members of Thespian Troupe 138 at 
Martin High School, Laredo, Texas, in the Interscholastic League Play Contest. Directed by 
Mrs. Bernice Neeson Juszczyk. 





New Kensington, Pa. 


Three speakers were included on the fall 
semester program for Troupe No. 14 of New 
Kensington high School, under the sponsorship 
of Miss Ada Mae Fiscus. On September 28, 
Mrs. C. D. Beacom read a number of Irish 
dramatic selections before the Troupe. In 
November, Mrs. Eric Klinke, a graduate of 
Emerson College in Boston, addressed the mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Club. The third speaker 
was Mr. Robert Keller, a radio artist from 
Station KDKA in Pittsburgh. 


Plays produced during the semester included 
Not To-Nite, Rather Rough on Robert, 
Crossed Wires, Mistletoe and Moonlight, 
Queen Anne’s Lace, Double Crossed, and the 
three-act comedy, Three-Cornered Moon. Big 
Hearted Herbert was given soon after the 
beginning of the present semester. 


Miscellaneous activities of the Troupe and 
Dramatic Club included the annual exchange 
of programs with Vandergrift High School, ap- 
pearance before the local Kiwanis Club, spon- 
sponsoring assembly programs, a community fund 
campaign in which a number of Thespians 
took leading parts, semi-private dances, and 
the major project of the semester: the design- 
ing and purchasing of a new stage set, which 
was made in the trade department of the 
high school. 


* * + 


Whiting, Ind. 


The world premiere of Kenneth Weston 
Turner’s three-act comedy, Madam Sleuth, 
was staged by the Indiana Lakeshore Theatre 
Guild and Whiting High School Theatre 
Board, on November 30. The production was 
sponsored by the Whiting American Legion 
Auxiliary. Mr. Turner, the author of the 
play, is director of dramatics at Whiting High 
School. Over the Rainbow was given, under 
the sponsorship of the Drama Department, as 
the senior class play, on January 18. 

¥ * * 


Chardon, Ohio 


Growing Pains, staged by the junior class, 
was given at the dedication of the new audi- 
torium early this fall at Chardon High School. 
This was followed with a _ production of 
Captain Applejack, given by the present senior 
class, on December 16. The following day, 


What No Santa Suit, was given as a Christmas 
assembly program. 

The Chardon Thespian Troupe No. 334, 
under the direction of Mr. I. A. Canfield, did 
much to make these productions successful. 
One-act plays were used as a method fer bring- 
ing new members into the Drama Club, and 
to give the older members an idea of the latter's 
acting ability. Senior Thespians directed these 
productions, which proved very worth while 
for all concerned. Eight new members were 
admitted to Thespian membership during the 
fall semester.—Marion Snedden, Secretary. 

* 


Polo, Mo. 


First place was awarded to members of the 
newly formed Troupe No. 351 of Polo High 
School, in the one-act play contest sponsored 
in December at William Jewell College, for 
their production of Gloria Mundi. A beautiful 
trophy was given to the winning cast which 
was directed by Miss Mary Stonum. National 
Drama Week was observed by presenting, as a 
free entertainment to the public, a program of 
three one-act plays, consisting of Three’s a 
Crowd, Seeing Double, and The Front Door. 

Club meetings are held regularly twice a 
month. Plans for this semester include the 
presentation of Anne Weatherly’s Undertow in 
a one-act play contest to be held at Hamilton, 
Missouri, on April 8 and at Maryville, Missouri, 
on April 22, and the production of a three-act 
play on May 4. Ejither Young Lincoln or 
Huckleberry Finn will be chosen for this 


occasion. 
+ a * 


Talladega, Ala. 


A fine spirit of interest and co-operation was 
manifested last season by the members of 
Troupe No. 284, at Talladega, Alabama, High 
School, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Crew. At a meeting held in December, plans 
for the year were discussed, and later Thes- 
pians played leading roles in the musical 
comedy, Tumble Inn. In the next dramatic 
attempt, Thespians presented a play, Mother 
Council and Her P. T. A., at the country-wide 
P. T. A. meeting. Members also played lead- 
ing roles in the Senior Class play, Am I In- 
truding? Regular meetings were held through- 
out the season, and the following new mem- 
bers were admitted: Bill Vance, Harold Vance, 
Jo. Robinson, Jackson Hardy, Margaret Rid- 
dle, Sara Naff, and Catharine Munroe. 
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Cairo, IIl. 


Dramatic activities for the 1936-37 season 
at Cairo, Illinois, High School included the 
production of three major plays. The Junior 
Class gave Green Stockings, the Senior Class 
produced The League of Relations, and the 
Dramatic Club, New Fires. Members of Troupe 
No. 236 participated in each of these plays, 
which were given under the direction of Miss 
Mary E. Fitts. The schedule for the year called 
for the production of several student-directed 
one act plays, but school was closed due to 
flood waters last January, and the dramatic 
program was disrupted. A full program is 
being planned for this year. 

+ * * 


Knoxville, lowa 


Thespian Troupe No. 209, was installed in 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Iowa, on 
March 2nd, with the following charter mem- 
bers: Billy Core, Milton Johnson, Robert Pine, 
Paula Riddle, John Avery, Dorothy Collins, 
Chandler Kurtz, James Rapp, Neva Teter, 
Tommy Avery, and Wallace Maddy. These 
people had all been members of Loquitor 
Club, a dramatic society which had existed in 
the high school since 1929. An evening of 
one act plays was the first project of the 
newly organized chapter. 

The following plays were presented February 
24th: Tom Sawyer Whitewashes the Fence, 
A Dish of China Tea, and A Wedding. The 
Junior Class play, Lady Spitfire, and the Sen- 
ior class play, The Love Expert, completed the 
public performances for the year. Due to their 
outstanding work in these various productions 
the following additional people were initiated 
into the society: Jenny Scott, Earl Bellamy, 
Betty Tucker, Howard Rankin, Wayne Suther- 
land, Doris Jeffers, Neil Remy, Phyllis Robuck, 
and Edward Wagner. 

The troupe bought a make-up kit and ex- 
perimented with various types of stage make-up 
at its bi-monthly meetings. Great interest was 
displayed in improving stage equipment. Thes- 
pians Wayne Sutherland, Chandler Kurtz, and 
Wallace Maddy constructed a new stage set 
and improved the stage lighting. 

Troupe officers elected for this season are: 
Neva Teter, president; Earl Bellamy, vice- 
president ; and John Avery, secretary-treasurer. 
Miss Helen Casady is sponsor for Troupe No. 
209 this season. 

* ¥* 


Harrisburg, IIl. 


Under the sponsorship of Mrs. Lolo F. 
Eddy, members of the Purple Curtain Dra- 
matic Club of Harrisburg Township High 
School sponsored an amateur contest, late in 
October, in which a number of students par- 
ticipated. The program consisted of impersona- 
tions, reading, string numbers, and vocal solos. 
Winners were selected by the audience. A 
handsome profit, which will be used to further 
dramatic activities in the high school, was 
realized. 

Migrtonette, staged on December 17, was 
produced as the senior class play, and was ac- 
claimed as one of the best plays produced at 
this high school in recent years. For a Christ- 
mas play, the dramatics classes presented the 
popular one-act play, Dust of the Road. Later 
in the season, a group of Thespian-directed 
one-act plays were presented. In March, the 
favorite, Daddy Long-Legs, was given as the 
annual junior class play.—Georgia Gram, 


Secretary. 
* * * 


Mobile, Ala. 


Of unusual interest to theatre lovers in 
Mobile, Alabama, was the successful produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar given in 
December by members of The Four Arts Club 
of Murphy High School, under the direction 
of Miss Louise K. Hamil. The production was 
an outstanding artistic and financial success. 
The Four Arts Club is composed of the music 
clubs, the dramatics club, the Fine Arts Club, 
and the Home Economics Club. All of these 
groups work together in a co-operative effort 
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on each Four Arts Club production. A three- 
act play is scheduled for production in March 
or April. 


Fall River, Mass. 


The annual program of three one-act plays 
was given in December by the Durfee Dramatic 
Club of the B. M. C. Durfee High School, 
under the direction of Miss Barbara Wellington 
and Miss Elizabeth L. Leonard. The program 
included Teapot on the Rocks, Ile, and Why 
The Chimes Rang. A number of students 
served on the various production committees. 

* ~ 


Flemington, W. Va. 


Members of Troupe No. 19 of Flemington 
High School meet regularly every two weeks, 
with additional “call” meetings for last minute 
business and plans. Each regular meeting is 
devcted to some essential phase of dramatics 
and much time is spent in preparing these con- 
tributions by each member. Charts, diagrams, 
and demonstrations make these studies helpful 
and entertaining to the Troupe, which is under 
the capable sponsorship of Mr. Edward Thomas. 
Officers for the Troupe are Stephen Reppert, 
president; William Newhouse, vice-president ; 
Helen Benda, secretary ; Ruth Sheets, treasurer, 
and James Lynch, chaplain. 

During the fall semester, Thespians assisted 
the senior class in presenting Hold Everything. 
The present semester includes the production of 
an operetta, the three-act play, The Trail of 
the Lonesome. Pine, and an interclass one-act 
play contest. Thespians will also participate in 
the annual one-act play contest which will be 
held in Clarksburg, West Virginia, on April 8 
and 9.—-Stephen Reppert, President. 

* e % 


* * 


Maryville, Tenn. 


Under the direction of Miss Alberta Cov- 
entry, Troupe No. 164 was organized early in 
January at Maryville High School. As its first 
production, the Troupe sponsored the produc- 
tion of The Trysting Place, given during 
National Drama Week. The Dramatic Club 
also presented the play, Neighbors. Members 
of the Troupe are planning the production of 
several plays this spring and will work out the 
stage settings for a school exhibit. A new 
stage and auditorium will enable Thespians to 
undertake a more active program in the future. 

* * * 


Morganton, N. C. 


Two one-act plays and a very beautiful pan- 
tomine, with music by a concealed choir, made 
up a Christmas program which was greatly en- 
joyed at Morganton High School. One of 
the plays, The Lost Star, was especially well 
done and created an atmosphere of sincerity 
and beauty that deeply touched the audience. 
The program was under the direction of Mrs. 
E. Oscar Randolph, sponsor for Troupe No. 24. 

One of the most difficult undertakings of 
the past year was the part which seventy-five 
high school students took in the Centennial 
Pageant of North Carolina Education, pre- 
sented at Durham in April. The speaking 
parts were few, but very important. These, 
being given out-of-doors in a large stadium, 
necessitated careful training and presentation. 
Of course, microphones were used, but that was 
a new feature for many of the actors. A 
large group of students formed a human cycl- 
orama, this being composed of small groups, 
each representing in pantomime some particular 
periods in the State’s educational history, from 
the time of the Indians to Revolutionary War 
days. In front of this background, the open- 
ing scene of the second part of the Pageant 
was played by members of Troupe No. 24. 
Gorgeous period costumes made the setting 
rich and colorful. All of the 1937 Thespians 
took part and were highly complimented by 
the State Director of the Pageant. 

The Eyes of Tlaloc was given as the closing 
play for the 1936-37 season. It was a decided 
success and the large audience was enthusiastic 
in their praises of the performance. 








THREE GOOD 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


WHY—HUBERT! A _ 1938 comedy by Albert 
Van Antwerp, author of the successful ‘‘Little 
Oscar.”” 4 m. 4 f., also a boy of 10 and a girl of 
6. 25 min. Hubert is beset by company, his young 
wife’s relatives. Tried beyond his patience, he 
invites two actor friends in as guests. They im- 
personate tramps. (One of them admits that he 
is suffering from the ‘“‘seven year itch”’ and fits.) 
The guests do not tarry, but Hubert’s sigh of relief 
is brought to a sudden end by the arrival of Aunt 

lara, who comes ‘“‘bag and baggage.”’ 


LITTLE OSCAR. A comedy by Albert Van 
Antwerp. 2 m. 2 f. and two baby buggies. Int. 
25 min. Henry and Josie are just ready to take 
the baby and go for a picnic when another young 
couple arrives with their baby. The way ingen- 
ious Henry gets rid of them will bring roars of 
laughter from the audience. A very successful 
tournament play. 50c. 


DEAR LADY, BE BRAVE. A comedy by Loyd 
L. Shelton. 3 m. 3 f. 25 min. Scene: a doctor’s 
office. A young physician devises a plan to hel 
his bachelor friend, William Tandy, decide whi 
of three girls to marry. He phones them that 
Tandy has been killed. After much coaxing and 
tips, Fungus, the colored janitor, has been placed 
on the operating table as the corpse. The girls 
come and the results were certainly unexpected by 
Tandy, and most satisfactory to the doctor. The 
parts are all good. 50c. 
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LONGMAN’S PLAYS 


with $10 ROYALTY and 
Director’s Manuseripts 


GO AHEAD 
4M, 5W. One set. 
BEST YEARS 
5M, 5W. One set. 
THE BOOMER 
6M, 6W. One set. 
COME SEVEN 
7M, 6W. One set. 
THE BUSYBODY 
8M, 8W. One set. 
WATCH YOUR STEP 
5M, 4W. One set. 
THE INNER CIRCLE 
8M, 4W. One set. 
THE RADIO MYSTERY 
12M, 7W. One set. 
BEVERLY’S BALANCE 
5M, 5W. Two easy sets. 
HE COMES UP SMILING 
8M, 5W. Unit set. 
HER FRIEND THE KING 
6M, 5W. Two easy sets. 
THE GIRL FROM CHILDS 
4M, 6W. One set. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
14M, 3W. Three sets. 
TILLIE, A MENNONITE MAID 
7M, 5W. One set. 
Each play costs 75c per copy and a 
free descriptive catalogue will be 
mailed on request. 


Play Department 


Longmans, Green and Co. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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students. Cloth bound, $1.50. 








THIS WAY, THESPIANS! °°" *' 


EXPRESS YOURSELF 


A new Jay Tobias comedy which has met with the approval which always 
follows the appearance of a Tobias play. 7m., 5w. One interior setting. Moments 
of hilarious laughter, yet with an underlying note of serious drama in the conflict 
of individuals battling for self-expression. Posters available. Price 50 cents. 


THE BIG FRONT 


This is a comedy by Clark Willard, which was favorably reviewed in THESPIAN 
columns. It is for 5m., 7w. One interior setting. A super-salesman of Personality 
and Pep sets his hand to making a timid young doctor both a medical and social , 
success. It will maintain your high standard. Posters available. Price 50 cents. 


sympathetic situations. 


drama. 4m., 6w. 





Cloth bound, $1.50. 


THE ART OF DIRECTING PLAYS, with endorse- 


ments by well-known leaders in dramatics. Cloth bound, $1.50. 


Good Operettas and Junior High material listed in our Free Catalog 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


Franklin, Ohio, and Denver, Colo. 





ays Which Meet the Most Exacting Demands 
Sold under our New Royalty Adjustment Plan 


FOREVER TRUE 


A splendid drama of the ‘Smilin’ Thru’ ty 
4m., 4w. One interior setting. A charming an 
fighting against the selfish plans of two women. 


tion for the faculty to present annually a good play. The comments this year 
indicate very definitely that Forever True was the best liked play we ever pre- 


sented.’’ Posters available. Price 50 cents. 


INTIMATE ENEMIES 


Here is a smoothly acting dramatic comedy with all the elements of successful 
Living room setting. 
family meets his match in 
splitting scenes. Posters available. Price 50 cents. 


THREE VERY GOOD BOOK FRIENDS 


ALL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ONE-ACT PLAYS. A cross-section 


of American college dramatics is represented by these prize plays written by 


SCENERY SIMPLIFIED. One of the most satisfying books of its kind. 


Profusely illustrated and with chapters on organization and stage management. 


by Priscilla Wayne Sprague. 
emotional story of real people 
' Appealing in its delicate and 
vage writes: ‘“‘It has become something of a tradi- 


A father who has made his a “‘yes”’ 


unt Christie. These situations are relieved by side- 














Boonville, Ind. 


Members of the Thespian Club at Boonville 
High School devoted the fall semester to a 
study of one-act plays of various types. The 
present semester is being devoted to a study of 
the Pulitzer Prize Plays. This work is under 
the direction of Miss Ravia Garrison. 


Activities for the year began in September 
with the election of Troupe officers. Later in 
the semester followed the All-School Fall Festi- 
val, the Thanksgiving program, and the Sun- 
shine Society Program, as well as numerous 
other dramatic skits. The outstanding produc- 
tion of the semester was the presention of a 
group of three one-act plays given on December 
16. The program, in which both Thespians and 
members of the Dramatic Club participated, 
consisted of the lively farce, Thursday at 
Home, the tragedy, Trifles, and the mystery, 
The White Phantom. Funds realized from this 
production are being used to purchase new 
stage curtains. Five students were admitted to 
membership in Troupe No. 269 early in Feb- 
ruary.— Margaret F. Duncan, Secretary. 


7 * * 


Lancaster, N. H. 


Through participation in various programs 
and renewed interest in dramatics, the mem- 
bership of Troupe No. 311 at Lancaster, New 
Hampshire, High School was increased to forty- 
five at the close of last season. This group 
is under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude 
McGoff. 


The dramatic season began in October with 
a production of the comedy, You Can’t Skeer 
Me, staged by the sophomore class as part of 
a Hallowe’en program. The highlight of 
the season, however, was the senior play, 
Skidding, given early in December. The cast 
was able to portray the various characters 
exceptionally well and the audience proclaimed 
it one of the best plays given at our high 
school. 


In March, the comedy, Not a Man in the 
House, was presented at the Unity Club. Later 
the Dramatic Club gave the comedy, Elmer, 
before the student body. Student-directed 
plays included The Invisible Clue, staged by 
William Dumont, and Weinies on Wednesday, 
directed by Catherine Holmes. Several mem- 
bers of the club also gave talks before various 
local groups. 


We feel that affiliation with The National 
Thespian Society is a real step forward in our 
dramatic achievements, since we not only find 
it possible to secure better plays at reduced 
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rates, but we also are able to keep in touch 
with what other schools are doing in dramatics. 
Robert Hinkley, William Dumont, Elva Shute, 
and Catherine Holmes were admitted to Thes- 
pian membership for their work in Skidding. 

* * * 


Ulysses, Kansas 


An unusually active season is being enjoyed 
by the dramatic students of Grant County 
Rural High School, under the direction of 
Mrs. Kathleen H. Wheeler. Mrs. Wheeler re- 
ports as follows: 


“Troupe No. 37 jumped off to a good start 
this year. We have had perfect attendance at 
all our regular meetings which are held on 
the second and fourth Monday nights of each 
month. We are using yearbooks again this 
year, but have made them loose-leaf. The pro- 
gram committee makes up three months’ pro- 
gram at a time. We are using The High 
School Thespian to great advantage.” 


In September, the Troupe entertained the 
faculty and all eligible members at a costume 
party. Each person came dressed representa- 
tive of a dramatic role. In October Thespians 
and members of the Dramatic Class appeared 
in a recital. Thespians presented the play, 
Dead Expense, while members of the Dramatic 
Class gave The Laugh in the Dark and They 
Put on a Play. The two organizations pre- 
sented The Purple Monkey early in November. 
Thespians took an active part in the produc- 
tion of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House staged late in 
November by the Dramatic Art Club of Ulysses. 

“One project which we are now undertak- 
ing,’ writes Mrs. Wheeler, “is very worth 
while, I believe. We are equipping one of our 
upstairs dressing rooms as a store-room. All of 
our clothes are hung there in labeled, cedar 
bags. Hats, properties, and the like, are stored 
in labeled, indexed shelves and drawers. We 
are at present building a make-up cabinet, 
with drawers, pigeon-holes, etc. Everything is 
loaned from that room on a _ checking-out 
basis.” 

The entire Troupe membership motored to 
Dodge City, Kansas, on November 24, to see 
the Junior College production of The Taming 
of the Shrew. 


Kellogg, Idaho 


Headed for Eden, a new play by Sidney 
Duvall, was produced during the fall semester 
as the annual senior class play at Wardner- 
Kellogg High School, under the direction of 
Miss Isabella Lindsay. The production was 
highly successful. Members of Troupe No. 252 
organized a Junior Thespian Club for those 
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who are interested in dramatic work and who 
aspire to Thespian membership. Several one- 
act plays have been presented by this group. 
Seniors Thespians are presenting Thursday 
Evening during the present semester. Several 
students were admitted to Thespian member- 
ship in January.—Aileen Lennon, Secretary. 


* ¥* + 
Hays, Kansas 


Dramatic activities for 1936-°37 at Hays, 
Kansas, Senior High School began in November 
with the production of the All-School Play, Man 
or Mouse, directed by Miss Mary Reedy. The 
cast included sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
With the arrival of the Thanksgiving season, 
a Thanksgiving pantomime was prepared and 
presented to accompany a cantata, The 
Indian Love Charm, sung by the high school 
glee clubs. 

The Christmas pageant is one of the events 
of the year which every student anticipates. 
The pageant, which was arranged five years 
ago by Mrs. Blanche Bowman with the assist- 
ance of Miss Eldred Shaw and Mr. Robert 
Gantner, has become a tradition. To be in 
the Christmas pageant is an honor every 
student covets. The performances of the 
pageant are presented on the day school is 
dismissed for the Christmas holidays, and 
both times the auditorium is filled to capacity. 
No program ever attempted has as much of the 
true Christmas spirit. 

On February 19, the Thespians presented 
two one-act plays: Which is the Way to Bos- 
ton and The Blue Teapot. Both were 
directed by Miss Mildred Swenson, who has 
charge of Thespian activities at Hays High. 
The Blue Teapot was composed of an all- 
Thespian cast and was selected to represent 
the school in the one-act play contest at the 
Union Pacific Forensic Meet. 

Perhaps the major production of the year 
was the presentation of the senior play, Henry 
Tells the Truth, directed by Miss Mildred 
Swenson. This play was unusually entertain- 
ing and a decided success. 

On May 14, the sophomore play, Elmer, 
was presented. A sophomore play is given 
each year to help some sophomores obtain 
sufficient lines and experience to become 
Thespians. This play is directed by some of 
the new members of the Troupe as one of 
the requirements for fulfillment of mem- 
bership. Hays High School now has some of 
the finest stage equipment in the State of 
Kansas. 
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Scenes from the production of BOSTON BLUES as staged by Mr. Vincent Raines at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, High School. 





Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Many interesting programs in which stu- 
dents had the opportunity to participate 
were part of the dramatic season at Victory 
High School, Clarksburg, W. Va., during the 
1936-37 school year. 

At the beginning of the year the Thespian 
foupe was divided into three groups. Each 
group selected its own play, a one-act, its own 
ast, stage manager, and property manager. 
The advisor named the director for each group. 
The plays were given at one of the meetings 
and judged by three teachers in the building. 
The two best plays were presented in assembly 
tefore the student body. The two plays that 
were judged as best were The Man Who Came 
Back and Look Out For Louise. They were well 
received by the assembly. 


The Easter play, Into Thy Kingdom, by 
Dorothy Clarke Willson, won much comment 
fom all who witnessed it. The characters 
wore Biblical costumes, which added much to 
the play as did the stage set and lighting. 
Under Twenty was presented by the Junior 
Class. Several Thespians had parts and por- 
tayed their roles in a creditable manner. The 
Senior Class play was Mary the Third. Three 
of the troupe had leading roles in the play 
and performed their parts well. 

The Senior Class presented to the school as 
their departing gift, a spotlight, which will be 
4 worth while addition and aid to many de- 
partments in the school, especially the Thes- 
pian Troupe. 


The Troupe closed the season with an in- 
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formal dinner held on May 18, at one of the 
local hotels. Officers for this year are: 
Glenn Hoothman, president ; Mary Louise Vin- 
cent, vice-president; and Mary Katherine 
Brown,  secretary-treasurer. Miss Cornelia 
Ludwig is serving as sponsor for this year. 

* * *% 


Bridgeport, Pa. 


The double cast system was used by Miss 
Sadie M. Daher for the production of the 
three-act comedy, Cleopatra’s Half Sister, pro- 
duced by Thespians at Bridgeport Junior- 
Senior High School, in February. Miss Daher 
has used the double cast system before, and 
has found it very successful. 


A very active year in dramatics is being 
enjoyed at this high school. Under the direc- 
tion of Thespians, a number of one-act plays 
are being produced. Meetings are often de- 
voted to a discussion of plans for the perform- 
ance of these plays. Students are also active in 
such other programs as radio and amateur 
hours. A special accomplishment of the fall 
semester was the writing of a new constitution 
for the Dramatic Club. Meetings are held 
every Thursday night, with one meeting a 
month designated as Social Night. Once a 
year, a banquet is held which all members of 
the dramatics department attend. 

Members of Troupe No. 139 have entered 
the annual play tournament at Ithaca College, 
which will be held at Ithaca, New York, on 
the first of May. 
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Price: 75 cents. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


YOUR CLASS PLAY 


should give your actors parts that will put them 
on their mettle; and should give your audience 
something that they will long remember. 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A play in three acts by 
ELIZABETH 


McFADDEN 





was a hit in New York and London, played on 
tour in the United States and the principal cities 
of England, and in the films (Paramount.) 


THE CRITICS SAID OF IT: 


‘It forces an audience to lose its detachment, to 
become a part of it, and out of sheer nervousness, 
to applaud its hero and hate its villain . . 
you writhe and twist with suspense.” 

—John Mason Brown, Post, New York. 


stature; it subsides 


balloon, as Victoria Van Bret collapses. . 
the cap on Dame Sybil’s career.’’ 






. makes 


“‘The audience shivered and sighed with the most 
wholesome enjoyment.”’ 


—Brooks Atkinson, Times, New York. 


‘‘Here I would say, is the season’s first legitimate 
An intelligently written, capably an 
cast, and skillfully directed theatre piece.” 

—Burns Mantle, News, New York. 


wisely 


*‘Certainly, I have seen few performances which 
have so entirely dragged me under their absolute 
thrall, as this of Sybil Thorndike in ‘Double D 
It is colossal, almost incredible. 
though trenchantly; it grows pantin 


oor’. 


It begins quietly, 
i ely to a grand 
ike 


a pricked 
. It sets 


—The Era, London. 


5 women and 7 men. 





Street, 
Street, 


The scene, which stands throughout, is a strangely 
fascinating room in a palatial old house on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Here one generation opposes 
the next in a drama of powerful emotion. 


The 
The time, 


Royalty: $25.00 


New York 
Los Angeles 
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Send for our complete 1938 catalogue for 


of these full-length plays 


Lucky Girl 


Silas Marner 


which we particularly recommend: 


Through the Keyhole 


Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 


orations, 


The 


2200 Park Ave. 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas,, skits, 
declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 
material, etc. 


Northwestern Press 


| Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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* 4 STAR 
PLAYS AND 
, READINGS 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST 


Here is the hit of the season for your spring 
three-act play! The dramatic director of 
Pella, Iowa, high school writes us: “The 
clever lines, different plot, surprise situa- 
tions, and comedy make ‘Romantic by Re- 
quest a ‘sure hit’ play for high school 
students. The parts of Reuben and 
Dorothy are outstanding comedy parts 
which the students enjoy portraying and 
the audience thoroughly appreciate.” The 
scene is a small summer hotel run by 
peppery Grandma. Reuben can’t make 
headway with Sarah because he isn’t 
“romantic,” so he attempts to learn from 
Harold, one of the hotel guests. Harold 
nearly succeeds in relieving Reuben of his 
money but Grandma comes to the rescue. 
Cast, 4 men, 5 women. | exterior. Price 


75c. Royalty $25.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
THE JEWELLED CROSS—A new one- 


act drama of powerful intensity, strong 
for contests. A vicious foster-son tries to 
steal the last valuable possession, a jew- 
elled cross, from the old couple who had 
raised him. Alex Stransky warns the son 
that the “‘jewelled cross” carries a curse 
for those who degrade it, but unheeding, 
the young man brings about his own 
death. Cast 2 men, 4 women. 1 int. 


Price 50c. Royalty $10.00. 
SEEING DOUBLE—A novelty play first 


used in the Kansas University all-school 
festival in which it was a “riot.” After a 
“war backstage between two casts, the 
play goes on with two people speaking 
and acting in unison for each character. 
This in itself makes hilarious comedy. 
Cast, 9 characters. 1 interior. Time 20 
min. Price 35c. No royalty. 


PROPOSAL BY PROXY—A new one-act 
play in verse form, winner of Polk 
County, Iowa, play contest, and particu- 
larly good for choral speaking. 20 min. 
Price 35c. No royalty. 


MUSHROOMS COMING UP—The big- 
gest hit of the year in one act comedies 
for women and girls. Cast 6 women. 
30 min. Price 50c. No royalty. 
SELECT WINNING READINGS FOR THE NA- 

N rok FROM OUR 

GREATEST LIST 





T : 
OF WINNERS ON THE MARKET. 


FAMOUS READINGS 


Our Guide in Genoa and Rome..... 50c 
SEE BEDI eS 60c 
SS DRE a ray ave Rees Oram 50c 
I is os 5 a 'o'oi/k olp woh op Oo 50c 
ER SEIT SER SCO ROE  R Ge eaP ™ 90c 
i ee sg awk 50c 
I I od anal al 50c 
RES ES RRA ge ona 50c 
ie Creme TO. on ss xc ceoedeee 60c 


(These are just a few of the hundreds of con- 
test-winning readings and orations which we offer) 


Send for our 1938 catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 
COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Scene from the play, MIGNONETTE, presented by members of Thespian Troupe No. 28 at 
Florence, Colorado, High School. Directed by Miss Augusta J. Kimpton. 





Lemmon, S. Dak. 


Dramatic activities for the present season 
for Lemmon High School began with the junior 
and senior classes’ presentation of The Tiger 
Rag Minstrel, an entertainment compiled by 
Miss Helen C. Movius, Mr. Carol A. Knutson, 
and Mr. Irving Boekelheide, directors for the 
production. A local declamatory contest was 
sponsored by Miss Movius on November 9. 
Twelve students participated in this event 
which consisted of four divisions: oratorical, 
humorous, dramatic, and poetry. The dramatic 
highlight of the fall semester was the junior 
class play, Once in a Lifetime, which was also 
directed by Miss Movius. Besides those who 
had parts in the play, a number of students 
served on the various production committees. 
For the final production of the first semester, 
the Speech Department presented, on January 
26, a program of three one-act plays, consisting 
of Tit For Tat, Sod, and Elmer. Miss Movius 


was in charge. 
* 


Drumright, Okla. 


A very active year in dramatics was ended 
last May by members of the Katharine Cornell 
Troupe No. 277, at Drumright, Oklahoma, 
High School, under the direction of Mrs. Helen 
Jo Goodwin. A change in the dramatic pro- 
gram scheduled was the first activity for the 
1936-37 season. The new plan called for 
monthly entertainments and eliminated the an- 
nual Senior and Junior class plays. Class con- 
tests in ticket selling made school life more 
interesting, and the “All-Talent Shows’ pro- 
vided many students with opportunities to act, 
sing, and play. 

For the first program, presented in October, 
the Dramatic Club gave the one-act play, The 
Pampered Darling, directed by Thespian An- 
nette Hutcherson ; the Junior College presented 
A Slave with Two Faces, and the vocal depart- 
ment gave a skit, Show Boat. 

The December program consisted of three 
one-act plays; namely, The Initiation, pre- 
sented by the Sophomores and directed by 
Annette Hutcherson and Minerva Massad; 
Sparkin and The Finger of God, presented by 
members of the Public Speaking Class and 
Junior College respectively. 

In January the Thespians under the direc- 
tion of Kathryn Settle, presented The Prom- 
ised Land, a story of pioneer Oklahoma; the 
Senior Class under the direction of Annette 
Hutcherson and Minerva Massad gave Domes- 
tic Dizziness, and the Mixed Chorus, a one-act 
operetta, Cynthia’s Strategy. 

“The Alka-Belcher Barn Dance’ presented 
by the Glee Clubs, the one-act play, Elmer, 
and the burlesque pantomime, Wild Nell consti- 
tuted the February program. J. P. Bankston 
and Bettie Jane Hays respectively directed the 
last two numbers. 

The one major production of the year was 
Heart Trouble, presented May 13, by mem- 
bers of the Senior Class and directed by Mrs. 
Goodwin. Bettie Jane Hays was her assistant. 


* * 


March 30, the Thespians and Dramatic Club 
sponsored the Misner Players in their presenta- 
tion of The Merchant of Venice. 

This type of dramatic program permits a 
greater number of students to participate in 
this activity. It was merely an experiment 
last year, but it was so well liked that it is be- 
ing continued this year. For its project last 
year, the Dramatic Club built two closets for 
storing stage equipment, make-up supplies, and 
costumes. 

- + * 


Cumberland, Md. 

Nine new members were admitted to mem- 
bership in Troupe No. 230 of Fort Hill High 
School, on January 26. Following the initia- 
tion, a banquet was held. The color scheme of 
the table was blue and gold, Thespian colors. 
Place cards bearing Thespian insignia lent an 
artistic touch to the table. The new members 
were Bernard Aronholt, Hubert Feeney, Martha 
Lee Robinette, Jean Post, Naomi Strieby, 
Dorothy Matt, Jack Lanich, Nelson Kaylor, 
and Perry Wilson. 

National Drama Week was observed. Thes- 
pians presented a radio broadcast over a local 
station, and attended a theatre party. The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine is being considered 
for production in May. Troupe officers for 
this year are: Esther Shaffer, president ; Nina 
Weaver, secretary, and George Simons, treas- 
urer. Miss Gerardine Pritchard is the director 
of dramatics. 

» * 
Lawrence, Kansas 

As the result of an active 1936-37 dramatic 
season, the membership for Troupe No. 157 
at Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, 
Kansas, increased to thirty-five, with an en- 
rollment of one hundred twenty students for 
the regular dramatic clubs. 

The first play of the year, Big-Hearted Her- 
bert, was presented by the Hi-Y-G. R. groups, 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Shepherd. 
The play was very well received by the audi- 
ence who seemed to enjoy “Herbert’s” antics. 
At Christmas time the familiar one-act play, 
Why the Chimes Ring, was given, once for 
the high school assembly, and later for an audi- 
ence of townspeople. The presentation was 
good, and much credit went to the stage- 
craft department for the lighting and sets. The 
Patsy was the selection of the Junior Class for 
their play. The performance, which was di- 
rected by Miss Florence Eaton, was very com- 
mendable. 

One of the activities the dramatic clubs par- 
ticipated in and which they found most inter- 
esting, was radio broadcasting. Tryouts were 
held first to discover voices best suited to the 
radio. Then for a period of six weeks a fifteen- 
minute play -was presented each week over 
Station KFKU. This was most fascinating work. 

During club meetings the dramatic groups 
presented some short plays, studied make-up, 
practiced oral reading, and reviewed articles 
on drama subjects. 
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3 Act Plays, 
PLAYS 1 Act Plays & 
Comedy Material 


ENTERTAINMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
—BMinstrel Materials, Musical Comedies, 
Operettas, Radio Skits, Readings, Plays, 
Skits, etc. LISTS for a stamp. Wigs, Cos- 
tumes, Make-up, Scenery. Material writ- 
ten to order. Terms for a stamp. Any- 
thing for shows. 


E. L. GAMBLE, Playwright 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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COSTUMES TO RENT 


SPECIAL PRICES TO 


NATIONAL THESPIANS 
VAN HORN SON 


EST. 1852 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
1130 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Authorities on Period Costumes 














COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


TEI D>? 
cenic Studios 
TIFFIN,OHIO 


TRADE MARK 





Scenery 
for Rent 

















CHICAGO 
STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


We carry a complete line of 
Stage Lighting Equipment 
Spot Lights, 

Flood Lights, Etc. 

FOR SALE OR RENT 
Write For Our Catalog 
115 W. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. 











Margaret Wentworth's 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Hazelton, Pa. 

Dramatic accom- 
plishments for the 
1936-37 season at 
Hazleton Senior High 
School reached a 
new high in the his- 
tory of the school. 
Under the direction 
of Miss Edith Harri- 
son, members of 
Troupe No. 257 pro- 
duced George Kel- 
ley’s comedy, The 
Show Off, as their 
- major production for 
the year. They also 
assisted the Music 
Department with the production of the comic 
opera, The Pirates of Penzance. Thespian Day 
was observed with a production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Where The Cross Is Made. 

A number of other activities were included 
in the year’s program. Thespians supervised the 
production of six student-directed one-act plays 
which illustratéd the various types of plays, 
such as the farce, the social comedy, sentimen- 
tal comedy, melodrama, folk play, and realistic 
tragedy. Several meetings were devoted to con- 
tests in pantomime and dramatic readings 
drawn from contemporary plays. Thespians also 
sponsored a radio guild which presented a num- 
ber of plays over the 
local station WAZL, 
and a course in make- 
up given once a week 
during the first se- 
mester. Graduates of 
this course handled 
the make-up for all 
the assembly pro- 
grams and major 
play productions. 

At the close of 
the season, Mary 
Ann McClintock 
and Daniel Rubin- 
ate were elected 
Best Thespians for 
the 1936-37 year 





Mary ANN McCLINTOCK 


DANIEL RUBINATE 


East Haven, Conn. 


The Steadfast Tin Soldier, a Junior League 
play by Dorothy Holloway, was given on Feb- 
ruary 18, by members of Troupe No. 63 at 
East Haven High School. The production was 
under the direction of Miss Louise Scott. A 
number of students assisted on the various 
committees. 


Robbinsdale, Minn. 


Thespian Troupe No. 352 of Robbinsdale 
Senior High School was formally organized 
in December at a special assembly program in 
which a number of students participated. The 
meeting was addressed by the President of the 
Stillwater High School Troupe, and by Mr. E. 
J. Cooper, superintendent of schools. As a 
climax to the program Why The Chimes Rang, 
under the direction of Miss Bess V. Sinnott, 
was presented. A number of students assisted 
on the various production committees. 


What A Difference Wrong 
Punctuation Can Make! 


Readers may have noticed an astonishing 
addition to The Blue Teapot cycle of plays in 
the announcement of plays offered by The 
Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, in our January-Febru- 
ary number. Through the misplacing of a rule, 
and the use of a colon (:) in place of a period, 
Hugo In A Hurry, The Bohemian Shawl, and 
Which Is The Way To Boston? were listed as 
plays of The Blue Teapot cycle. These are very 
excellent plays for festival or contest, but they 
do not belong to The Blue Teapot cycite. The 
announcement should have made it appear that 
The Bed Of Petunias and Smile For The Lady, 
two fascinating comedies by Jean Lee Latham, 
complete The Blue Teapot cycle, which is 
correct. 





Kemember MAKE UP 
WHEN YOU PLANA PLAY! 


A ae 
Srfenus MAKE UP 
430 BROOME ST..NEW YORK CITY 


F STAGE AND SCREEN 





UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 
are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to Bob your ~—— 
tions. Our Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 


lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
ects of every description. 


Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















20% Savings on 
Theatrical Scenery 


Our Studios enables us to offer a 20% discount, 
with terms included, on the building, painting, 
and installation of exterior and interior stage 
settings, drops and borders, to schools, auditori- 
ums, and institutions throughout the country. 


Sale or Rental of Stage 
Equipment 
We can also furnish you with Electrical Equip- 
ment, Drapes, Paints, Gelatin, Lenses, Muslin, 
Drapery Materials, ‘and various other sta ; 


properties, with trained mechanics to han 
and operate shows at very reasonable ieuses. 


Write at once to 


THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT 
& RENTAL CO. 
3433 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dramatics Coaches, 


Music Directors: 


For Commencement, International Good 

Will Day, Armistice Day — ORDER 
NOW—in time to prepare appropriate 
music background and atmosphere, 
and proper setting, costuming and 
and lighting, all completely 


outlined : 
PAGEANT OF THE ARTS 


A Plea for International 
Good Will 


(Illustrated) 
Unsolicited Appraisals: 


The response from the public was very 
encouraging and in many cases reached 
genuine enthusiasm ... I have recom- 
mended it most heartily to my classmates 
from Dramatic school and I am sure 
there will be more productions in Penn- 
sylvania. As for my own opinion, I have 
never read a more beautiful pageant.— 
Miss Mae J. LeVan, Dramatics Coach, 
Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Your “Pageant of the Arts’ was pro- 
duced by the February Promotion Class 
of our school. My opinion of the pageant 
agrees with the consensus of opinion of 
the other school officials and parents who 


‘were present,—that it was in every way 


the best pageant producd in this vicinity 
for many a day. . . As the author of that 
pageant, you are to be congratulated for 
writing such an impressive, beautiful 
pageant and one within the ability of 
junior high school pupils. — Horace G. 
Geisel, Principal, Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


“Pageant of the Arts” is one of the 
best and most inspiring pageants that I 
have ever seen. It is the finest possible 
example of what the schools of America 
can do for the national life—Dr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Head of English De- 
partment, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City, and New York State Director, 
National Education Association of the 
United States. 


This pageant, with its plea for International 
Good Will, is splendidly written and gives ample 
opportunity for an effective production in a 
simple way or may be lavishly done with all 
the departments of the school working poagter. 
The royalty is reasonable at $5.—A. Joder, 
Editor, Players Magazine, Peru, Nebraska’ 


It was by far the most effective piece of work 
which has even been placed before the Colorado 
Education Association. — Hubert D. Eldridge, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Greeley, Colo. 


*‘Pageant of the Arts’’ was, to put it mildly, 
the sensation of the Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation convention in Denver Friday. The multi- 
tude of teachers who nacked the Denver theater 
for the pageant were literally gasping out super- 
latives about it as they left the theater .. . 
The pageant symbolized the relationship between 
art as an institution knowing no bounds of na- 
tionality and war as the destroyer of civiliza- 
tion. International Good Will entered during the 
closing moments and, joining with Art, drove 
War from the scene. Friday’s Denver theater 
audience was held spellbound . Pageant 
of the Arts” should make an ideal commence- 
ment exercise program for the school wishing to 
substitute for the conventional speaker a_spec- 
tacle in which a maximum number of the 
school’s students could take part. It presents 
vividly and poetically the disastrous results of 
war between nations, which is certainly a timely 
theme.—James A. ‘McCain, Assistant to the 
President, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


It is a wonderfully effective exercise for this 

May 18, International Good Will Day, in high 
school or me on .—Albert H. Dunn, Chairman, 
World Citizenship Committee, Colorado Educa- 
tion Association. 
FOR SALE by Roy M. Langdon, Route 5, Box 
530, Phoenix, Arizona. PRICES, payable in 
advance only. In the United States, $1.00 (Plus 
2c sales tax if you teach in Arizona). Elsewhere, 
$1.25. Royalty $5.00 each presentation in addi- 
tion to cost of book. 
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books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 








Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Contest Readings For the Grades, a new 
collection of readings for grade school speech 
work and declamatory contests. The book was 
compiled and edited in accordance with re- 
quirements furnished the publishers by the 
schools, and contains one hundred humorous 
and dramatic readings and recitations. It is 
divided into sections for grades 1 and 2; 3 and 
4; 5 and 6; and the 7th and 8th grades. Many 
such famous contest winners as /he Show Must 
Go On, A Little Shaver, Laddie, and others of 
like merit, have been shortened and revised to 
suit needs for the grade contests. Price 60c. 


The Last Page, a one-act drama, by 
Josephine Bacon. 2 m., 1 w. Royalty, $10. 
Scene, a prison cell. Dick, awaiting execution, 
is visited by Nancy. Later, he learns that she 
had committed suicide earlier in the evening, 
and through her death, and the diary which 
she had kept, has saved his life. A _ poetic 
tragedy which makes an exquisite production. 


The Rose Garden, a one-act comedy, by 
Frank Stacey. 2 m., 3 w. Royalty, $5. A 
delightful potpourri of fun occurs in Mr. 
Pennington’s rose garden, when Henry and 
Sofie, who have been bitter enemies for years, 
learn that their respective granddaughter and 
grandson plan to marry. While their elders 
are engaged in a merry-go-round of quarreling 
and making-up, only to quarrel again, the 
young people are eloping. 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Young Lincoln, a play in three acts, a pro- 
lcgue and an epilogue, by Wilbur Braun. 6 m., 
9 w. ~Royalty, $25. The famous sayings of 
“Abe” Lincoln are interwoven with the best- 
known events of his youth: Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln’s death, the courtship of Ann Rutledge 
and her death, and, in an epilogue, the sweet, 
touching appearance of her spirit to him. The 
prologue can be done with log cabin set in 
front of the Rutledge Inn; interior used for 
the rest of the play. Interesting lighting and 
setting, though not difficult, and good character 
roles make this a nice piece for high school 
production. It should bring a response from 
any audience, if well done.—E. V. C. 


The Banquet Handbook, by Marietta Abell 
and Agnes J. Anderson. Price, 75 cents. Con- 
tains suggestions for staging banquets. Com- 
plete plans for decorations, menu, and program 
are given for two athletic, three Future Farmers 


of America, three Junior-Senior, and two 
mother-daughter banquets. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 


City. 

Tournament Plays. Price $1.50. An inter- 
esting collection of one-act plays offering con- 
siderable variety in type of play and in subject 
matter. A number of the plays are well off 
the beaten track. All offer possibilities to the 
talented actor. Altho all are good college mater- 
ial, the majority are also suitable for high 
school. 

Abie’s Irish Rose, a comedy in three acts, 
by Anne Nichols. 6m., 3w. Royalty $25. This 
Broadway record-breaker of a few years back 
has now been released for amateur use. Its 
story is that of the Jewish boy who marries 
an Irish girl. Both are disowned by their par- 
ents until the birth of twins causes reconcilia- 
tion of all. This is very well fitted to the high 
school stage and will, without a doubt, enjoy 
as much success on ‘the amateur stage as it 
did on the professional. 


4 


Costuming The Amateur Show, by Dorothy 
Lynne Saunders. Price $2.50. An excellent 
little book that is intended to cover material 
not given by the standard books on costuming, 
As is explained in the preface: “This book 
undertakes to show the non-professional pro- 
ducer of plays, operettas, historical pageants, 
pantomimes, dance reviews, minstrel shows, 
and vaudeville programs how to solve his cos- 
tuming problems .. . The book guides the pro- 
ducer through the general planning of his show 
and in designing his costumes. It offers detailed 
directions for buying the materials, and sim- 
ple instructions for making a wide variety of 
costumes.” Provides a wealth of varied infor- 
mation that will make it useful to both the 
beginner and the experienced. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frark- 
lin, Ohio. 


Muzzling Mother, a comedy-drama in three 
acts, by Priscilla Wayne and Wayne Sprague. 
5 m., 5 w. Royalty, $10. Listed in the catalog 
as Mother and Co. A play about a mother, 
Minnesota Byerly, who has carried on her de- 
ceased husband’s newspaper with the help 
of two faithful old retainers, Ezra and Sa- 
mantha. She has, meanwhile, raised to teen- 
hood her three not altogether appreciative 
children. When a _ plain-speaking editorial 
brings threats of retaliation from the political 
interests attacked, the children wake up to the 
selfishness of their attitude and rally whole- 
heartedly to her aid. Especially well suited to 
the high school level, both for its good whole- 
some story and for its good characters. 


Ten Ten-Minute Plays, a collection of short 
sketches, by Paul S. McCoy. Price, 50 cents. 
A collection of short sketches of a light nature. 
Can be produced with little or no scenery and 
little rehearsal. Good for auditorium stunts, 
minstrel afterpieces, and programs of like 
nature. 


Intimate Enemies, a three-act comedy by 
Tom Taggart, 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. Mr. 
Ainsworth Alcott is a tyrant in his home, his 
bank and his town. No one dares call his soul 
his own near Alcott. His wife, Lucinda, is his 
slave ; his children, Ronald and Rhoda, fear to 
try rebellion. Then the “skeleton” comes out 
of the closet—Christina, Lucinda’s sister. Chris- 
tina starts a domestic revolution, turning Alcott’s 
world upside down. A costume ball ends his 
rule—and the play. A very interesting domestic 
play with some good character parts. Good for 
high school casts. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


General Manager, a one-act comedy, by 
Warren Beck. 5 m., 5 w. Copies must be pur- 
chased for cast. Tommy saves trouble by 
quick thinking for his friends in their carnival 
and is promoted from detective to general man- 


ager. Easy and entertaining for this age group. 


The Howling Dog, a mystery-drama in three 
acts, by Claudia Harris. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$10. Numerous efforts are being made to 
frighten a young lady and her friends away 
from an old country estate she has inherited, 
so she enlists the assistance of a young aviator 
who styles himself a “ghost tamer.” Furnished 
a clue by the behavior of the dog, he solves 
the mystery and captures the “monster.’’ Con- 
tains enough of the customary thrills of the 
mystery play to furnish any audience with an 
exciting evening. 

Happy Days, a farce-comedy in three acts, 
by Glenn Hughes. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $15. 
Mrs. Clark is having important guests for tea. 
One of them, a wealthy young man, she 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





THE 


White Bridge 


A Play in One Act 
By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


author of ‘‘Mansions’’ 


A striking play commended to the special at- 
tention of amateur acting groups. The cast 
(13 men, 3 women, 2 boys, persons in the 
crowd) is varied and offers unusual possibilities 
for character interpretation. The picturesque 
scene of the play is the footpath of a great 
bridge, and it offers unlimited possibilities in 
creating a setting of unusual and symbolic de- 
sign. Eminently actable, here is a thoughtful 
piece of work. 50c. 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W.32ndSt.,N.Y. 
































wishes to get married to her daughter, Lucille. 
Betty, the mad-cap younger sister, trades places 
with the maid and almost upsets the party. 
The young man falls in love with Betty, pene- 
trates her disguise, and all ends well. Amus- 
ing complications are added by two odd char- 
acters who come locking for the heart-interest 
they have been corresponding with through 
a matrimonial bureau. Good clean fun and ex- 
cellent, but not too difficult, characters com- 
bine to make this play particularly suited to 
high school production. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th 
St., New York City. 


Omigosh, a comedy in three acts, by Edwin 
Stanley. 3 m., 4 w. Royalty, $15. Young 
Senator Roger Meacham comes home with the 
charming new bride he has just wedded and 
finds there his supposedly dead first wife, who 
has been only a victim of amnesia. Next ap- 
pears a wild Spaniard, Captain Blanco, who 
claims to have married the first in Yucatan. 
Roger’s efforts to extricate himself from the 
situation and keep it from local busybodies are 
the source of much comedy from there on. 
This is a light and mirthful comedy of the 
type both high school actors and audiences 
enjoy. 

Winterset, a poetic drama in three acts, by 
Maxwell Anderson. 16 m. 3 w. Royalty on ap- 
plication. This poetic tragedy cf Mio who, 
believing his father innocent of the crime for 
which he was executed, searches for proof of 
his innocence and meets death at the hands of 
the real killers, received the first annual prize 
of the New York Critics Circle as the best 
play of the year by an American author. After 
production in New York, on the road, and 
by the movies, it is now released for amateur 
production. Widely acclaimed as one of the 
finest plays ever written by an American, it is 
exceptionally worthwhile for use by advanced 
groups. Should be on the reading shelf of every 
high school dramatics class. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Pareesie Ann in Paris, a comedy in one act, 
by Ethel Bradnock Jewell. 3 w., extras. Non- 
royalty. Pareesie Ann, an eccentric lady from 
Grubbs Corners, U. S. A., pays a visit to 
Madame Celeste’s exclusive Gown Shoppe in 
Paris. Her antiquated dress and ideas make 
her a very likeable though laughable character. 
A good, clean comedy. Excellent for your as- 
sembly program. 


The Prelude to Darkness, a drama in one act, 
by Frederick Wahl. 2 m., 1 w. Royalty, $5. 
This play is based upon a true incident in the 
life of the great composer, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, at the age of ten. A strong though 
tender drama makes this ideal for high school 
groups. Recommended for contests. 


Marcu—Apriz, 1938 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III. 

The Fourth Yearbook of Short Plays, a col- 
lection of twenty-five new non-royalty plays 
designed for study and production. Edited by 
Lee Owen Snook. Good taste in the choice of 
plays, as well as proper balance among the 
types of plays included, make this a worthy 
addition to the other popular volumes in this 
series. With one or two exceptions, the plays 
impress us as being well written, above average 
in dramatic value, and quite within the needs 
of amateur groups, particularly colleges and 
high schools. About half of them are light 
comedies, while the editor classifies the rest as 
semi-serious and serious plays. On the basis of 
interest the editor also divides his plays into 
two groups: Plays of Youth and Plays of 
Maturity. Among those we like best are: 
Romany Chi, Muley, Shelby and Sons, In the 
Suds, Murder by Morning, The Echo, But 
There’s Buford, Make Up and Live, and Bed- 


side Manner. Order your copy at once. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van 
Buren, Chicago, III. 

The Roar Of A Twist, a one-act comedy, 
by C. E. Wilcox. 4m., 3w. Non-royalty. An 
interesting story of a farmer, John Brady, who 
fought his wife’s plans for educating their boys 
until he went to the school to get them. 
Watching his older son win a basketball game 
makes him education-minded. 


The Testing Hour, a drama in one act, by 
Louis Wilson. 5 m., w., extras. Royalty, 
$5. A stirring and bold peace play concerning 
a church audience during the next war. A 
loyalty pledge is to be broadcast, but the young 
people dare to force a vote and instead a 
pledge to Christian principles is given. Written 
for production in the front of a church with 
part of the action in the audience, but can 
be adapted to school use. 


Easter Gladness, by Dorthy Middlebrook 
Shipman. Price, 40 cents. A _ collection of 
childrens’ poems, songs, drills, and exercises 
for Easter. A useful program handbook for 
Sunday schools. 


Let Every Heart—, a Christmas play in one 
act, by Mary Katherine Reely. 5 w. Royalty, 
$5. Two women forced to spend Christmas 
in the hospital are at odds with the season 
and with the world in general, but they even- 
tually capitulate to the Christmas spirit. 


The Children’s Theatre Press, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

The Indian Captive, a play in three acts, by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 5m., 6w. Royalty, 
$15. Another of this author’s excellent plays for 
children. A little girl is captured and adopted 
by the Senecas and becomes a favorite because 
of her bravery. Her mother finds her and even- 
tually gets permission to take her back. It 
makes an absorbing play for young audiences 
and young actors. 


Frederick B. Ingram Publications, Gansert 
Building, Rock Island, Ill. 

No Wedding Bells, a one-act comedy, by 
Melvene Draheim. lm., 2w. No royalty for 
first performance on purchase of 3 copies; 
additional performances $1 each. When Judith 
proposes, following Leap Year privilege, Ellory 
bombards her with statistics against marriage, 
then urges her that they join the sixty-eight 
per cent of happily married couples. An amus- 
ing short play for easy staging. 

Dead Or Alive, a drama in one-act, by Stan- 
ley Bruce. 2m., 2w. Royalty, $3 first perform- 
ance; $2 each additional performance. Lazy, 
unintelligent Ada Rand sees life leaving her 
unmarried and unloved. Her father, known to 
her only as a convict of the island prison, 
escapes and comes to their home while she is 
out. Ada kills him for the reward, finding too 
late who he is. A very dramatic piece with two 
good character roles and a simplified setting. 
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Mark Twain’s 


THE 
ADVENTURES 
OF 


TOM SAWYER 


Dramatized by 
CHARLES GEORGE 
Cast of Six Men and Six Women 
One Simple Interior Set 
Books, 50 Cents Royalty, $10.00 





All the thrilling, comic, sentimental 
and beautiful episodes put into simple 
and easy-to-produce play form. 





All Your Favorite Characters 


The Cast 


TOM SAWYER 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
JOE HARPER 
JIM, a young negro boy 
SIDNEY, Tom's half brother 
THE SHERIFF 
AUNT POLLY 
MARY, Tom's cousin 
MRS. SERENY HARPER 
SUSY HARPER, her daughter 
BECKY THATCHER 


Tom's ‘Romance’ 


THE WIDOW DOUGLAS 








“Last year we staged your AD- 
VENTURES OF TOM SAWYER, 
by Charges George, in Sidney High 
School. TOM SAWYER is one of 
the best $10 royalty plays that I have 
ever seen. The characterizations are 
wonderful.’’—Sidney, Ohio. 





“The production of the play was 
a success in every respect and was 
heartily proclaimed by many as the 
best high school play they had ever 
seen.”’—Hinckley, Minn. 

The publication and performance of 
this play is by arrangement with the 
Trustees of the Estate of Samuel L. 
Clemens and the Mark Twain Company. 








Baker’s Plays 


448 South Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. or 
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Play Picture 
Contest 


F you are producing a Row- 

| Peterson play, be sure to pho- 

tograph a scene to enter in the 

picture contest that closes June 1. A 

glossy print, whether large or small, 
is what we want. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50.00 
SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 
THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 
FOURTH PRIZE, $10.00 


The contest is open to amateurs 
everywhere. Additional information 
on request. 


THE SENIOR PLAY 


This tried - and - found - worthy list 
should interest anyone searching for 
a Senior-Class play. Each play has 
been markedly successful. 


Remember the Day 
New Fires 

Spring Fever 

Shirt Sleeves 

Heart Trouble 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Wings of the Morning 
Headed for Eden 
This Genius Business 
The Eyes of Tlaloc 
Guess Again 

The Yankee King 
American, Very Early 
The Cuckoo’s Nest 
The King Rides By 


Let us help you solve your casting 
problems. Your correspondence will 
be welcomed. 





Row, Peterson & Co. 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


131 E. 23rd St. 
New York City 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 














Our Periodicals in Review 


ReEvigEweD By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
teachers and students. These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 
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TRIUMVIRTE: KAUFMAN AND RYSKIND AND 
Hart. By Isaac Goldberg. One Act Play Mag- 
azine for December, 1937. Herein you will 
read an account of our modern “Greek” play- 
wrights who can deal in “whimsy,” not “wham- 
sy,” successfully. They can bring real fantasy 
to the American stage without making their 
economical and political plots dismal and 
heavy, as is the case with the left-wingers. 

In Of Three I Sing one finds the “forgotten 
man” glorified during a presidential campaign 
and again set forth in Let “Em Eat Cake as a 
familiar figure in our contemporary folklore.” 
Of course I am talking about Alexander Throt- 
tlebottom, the beloved vice-presidential candidate 
in these two whimsical comedies of American 
politics. You will enjoy this gay, yet critical, 
survey of American fantasy as exemplified by 
Kaufman, Ryskind, and Hart. 


Tuis Business OF AcTING. By T. Otto Nall. 
The Pilgrim Highroad for February, 1938. Mr. 
Nall recounts his visit to the Drama Workshop 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music where 
it was his good fortune: to interview Owen 
Phillips, its youthful director. The latter stated 
that the “theater requires so much that the 
person who merely likes dramatics but who 
doesn’t really love the theater had better not 
get behind the footlights.” 

He then outlined several points which con- 
tributed to theatrical success: A perfect com- 
mand of the English language, readiness to 
devote every hour of one’s life (if necessary), 
willingness to do anything to make the play 
a success, ability to take disappointments, the 
quality to retain one’s modesty, and the desire 
to perfect the art of pantomime, and finally to 
make a place for himself in a good stcck com- 
pany. 


LILIAN BayLis. By Ivor Brown. Theater Arts 
Monthly for February, 1938. Lilian Baylis, 
manager of the famous London theater, “The 
Old Vic,” until last November when she died, 
was a steady devotee of the noble art of acting 
since 1912 when she took over the old theater. 
Fourteen years before this time, she had as- 
sisted her aunt, Miss Emma Cons, in running 
the show house. It was, however, Miss Baylis 
who brought Shakespeare back to this old, south 
side theater. She was responsible for securing 
such artists as John Gielgud, Charles Laughton, 
Flora Robson, and Laurence Olivier. It really 
is a question which is the more interesting: 
Miss Baylis or “The Old Vic.” 


Henry Irvinc. By Gordon Craig. Theater 
Arts Monthly for January, 1938. In celebrat- 
ing Sir Henry Irving’s one-hundredth anniver- 
sary, it seems most fitting that Gordon Craig, 
his true friend and student, should have written 
this brief biography for Theater Arts. Mr. Craig 
touches lightly upon the non-theatrical events 
of his life and deals mostly with his career as 
an actor. Few men have undergone such a 
desperate struggle to succeed on the stage, but 
few have approached his genius in acting or 
producing. 


Goop Looks AND GREAT LAUGHTER. By Gil- 
bert W. Gabriel. Stage for February, 1938. 
“That the screen cannot compete with the stage 
as either a means or an end for great comics” 
is the theme of this article. George M. Cohan 
and Ed Wynn are cited as two examples. With 
the exception of Charlie Chaplin, Hollywood 
can boast of no real comedian. “Even the 


zaniest of these (motion picture actors), © 
whether reparteeing, slinging spitballs, or slug. — 
ging heroines, are better known for the cheek. © 
bone of beauty than for the jawbone of the © 
clown.” This is due to the fact that real flesh © 
and blood surpasses the celluloid. An audience 
wants to know its jokester personally and ~ 
leisurely. | 


PauL Draper. By Jacques Porel. Theater 
Arts Menthly for February, 1938. Paul Draper, — 
famous exponent of the American dance and — 
the Russian Ballet, has danced since he was — 
a child and will probably dance until he dies, — 
From the waist down he exemplifies Fred As- 
taire’s technique, but from the waist up he 
displays Massine and Lifar’s highest ideals of — 
art. | 


BEHIND THE FourtTH WALL. By Archibald 
MacLeish. Stage for January, 1938. Until the © 
audience, as an audience, is destroyed, there 
can be no art in the theater. Mr. MacLeish 
believes that it is because a group of men and 
women assemble in a mass, as if they were one — 
great beast ready to devour a play, instead of 
coming together as individuals, to create a 
realistic and poetic theater, that plays fail. 

He insists that we should call “‘a spade, a 
spade”’—that is, call an actor, an actor, as it 
was in Shakespeare’s day. “If the faked real- 
ism of the mcdern stage could be replaced by 
the honest realism of a poetic stage,’ we might 
cultivate desirable audiences. 


Or Mice AND MeN. By John Steinbeck. 
Stage for January, 1938. John Steinbeck, au- 


“thor of Of Mice and Men, wrote this account 


before its production on Broadway in which ~ 
he explained its weakness, not realizing that 
the play was to be heralded a success. He 
stated that the book “was an attempt to write 
a novel that could be played from the lines, 
or a play that could be read.” He continues 
this theme by pointing out that group activity, 
such as a war, a mob, or a prizefight, can only 
be appreciated to the fullest in a group. He 
concludes by doubting whether Of Mice and 
Men ever could be a success as a spoken drama, 


CHARLES LAUGHTON AND I. By Elsie Lan- 
chester. Atlantic Monthly for February, 1938. 
Elsie Lanchester, wife of Charles Laughton, 
has written an intimate account of her famous 
husband’s acting career, bringing in as inter- 
esting side-lights, her own artistic achievements. 

She checks back to his early schooling, be- 
fore the time of their first meeting in Arnold 
Bennett's Mr. Prohack. It is interesting to note 
that he wasn’t brilliant in any subject except 
mathematics. This detailed account extends 
down through his advent in the “movies” and 
is concluded in the March issue. 


FEDERAL PATRONAGE FOR THE THEATER. By 
Burgess Meredith. Players Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1938. Burgess Meredith, famous actor, 
member of the National Advisory Board for the” 
Federal Theater Project, and acting-president 
of the Actors’ Equity Association, gave an ad- 
dress at the joint meeting of the American 
Educational Theater Association and National 
Association of Teachers of Speech in New York 
City, this last December. There he outlined 
what the Federal Theater has accomplished 
and what our government should do in the 
future to subsidize our National Theater. 
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FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA 
with FRENCH’S PLAYS 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, Merchantville—APPLESAUCE, Corydon 
—YOU AND I, Newport — TOMMY, Vandercook — FAMILY 
UPSTAIRS, Chicago—YOUNGEST, Danielson—PEG O’ MY 
HEART, Phoenix—YOURS TRULY WILLIE, Eden Valley— 
MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED, WNiles—PATSY, Fresno— 
ADAM AND EVA, Livingston—CLARENCE, Culver—LITTLE 
WOMEN, Ft. Collins—NUT FARM, Lindsay—ONCE THERE 
WAS A PRINCESS, Windham—TONS OF MONEY, Young- 
ville—SKIDDING, Corvallis—SMILIN’ THROUGH, Milwaukee 
—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, Norwalk—COME OUT OF THE 
KITCHEN, Cedar Rapids—DULCY, Berea—NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH, Rexburg—LITTLE MISS FORTUNE, Fet— 
DYING TO LIVE, Everett — CHARLEY’S AUNT, Pueblo— 
GREEN STOCKINGS, Abington—GROWING PAINS, Tucson 
—LADY OF LETTERS, Wilkes-Barre—AND LET WHO WILL 
BE CLEVER, Los Angeles—BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Ar- 
lington—DADDY LONG LEGS, Oakland—FLY AWAY HOME, 
Norfolk—GOOSE HANGS HIGH, Moorestown—SEVEN KEYS 
TO BALDPATE, New Cumberland—FULL HOUSE, Lowell— 
SEVENTEEN, Ft. Lauderdale—ONE 
MAD NIGHT, Malad City — THIR- 


Oceanside—MEET THE DUCHESS, Syracuse—MISSING WIT- 
NESS, Oak Bluf— GOING ON SEVENTEEN, Pittsburgh— 
GREEN GHOST, Alsea—SOUP TO NUTS, Breemer—CAT 
AND THE CANARY, Wilkes-Barre—BAT, Norwich—LIFE BE- 
GINS AT SIXTEEN, Valier—SEVENTEEN, Streeton—CHARM 
SCHOOL, Eaton— THIRTEENTH CHAIR, Sand Springs— 
ONE MAD NIGHT, Trintidad—FULL HOUSE, Mishawaka— 
CRAB APPLE, New Providence—SPRING DANCE, Fackson— 
ANNE OF GREEN GABLES, Beaver Falls — HOWDY 
STRANGER, Bryan—FRESH FIELDS, Plainview—PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE, Louisville—_ MARY OF SCOTLAND, fFoliet— 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Arlington— CRADLE SONG, 
Bakersfield — SHOW-OFF, Ashtabula — KIND LADY, Lake 
Charlese—DOUBLE DOOR, Ilion—NINE TILL SIX, Lynch- 
burg—HAY FEVER, Elizabeth—_THREE CORNERED MOON, 
Malta—PERFECT ALIBI, Plainfeld—GHOST TRAIN, Eaton- 
ville—DOVER ROAD, Wheaton — TORCHBEARERS, York— 
POST ROAD, Fulton — TAVERN, Glendale—YOU’RE TELL- 
ING ME, Joplin—WHO’S CRAZY NOW, Presque Isle—LIT- 

TLE MISS FORTUNE, Middletown— 











TEENTH CHAIR, Scranton—CHARM 
SCHOOL, Douglas—LIFE BEGINS AT 


HEALTY WEALTY AND WISE, Wil- 
liams—PATSY STRINGS ALONG, Up?- 
land—FIND THE WOMAN, Blue 


SIXTEEN, St. Louis—BAT, Detroit— 
CAT AND THE CANARY, Hot Springs 
—CRAB APPLE, Greeley—SPRING 
DANCE, Cedarburg — ANNE OF 
GREEN GABLES, Seattl—HOWDY 
STRANGER, Orange—LADY PRE- 
CIOUS STREAM, New Rochelle— 
FRESH FIELDS, Spokane— PRIDE 
AND PREJUDICE, Fresno—MARY OF 
SCOTLAND, Sacramento — LATE 
CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Hutchinson— 
CRADLE SONG, Danville—SHOW- 
OFF, Grand Rapids—KIND LADY, 
Colorado Springs — DOUBLE DOOR, 
Riverstde—NINE TILL SIX, San Fran- 
cisco— HAY FEVER, Evanston— 


1938 Supplement To 
French's 
Catalogue of Plays 


Classifies and fully describes all new 
plays acquired since the publication of 
our 1937 Catalogue. 


In addition to the new plays we 
have included two colored sections in 
which you will find descriptions of our 
most popular plays for High Schools, 
Colleges and Little Theatres. 


Mound — SATURDAY EVENING 
GHOST, Culbertson — MEET THE 
DUCHESS, McComb—MISSING WIT- 
NESS, Walla Walla—GOING ON SEV- 
ENTEEN, Detroit—GREEN GHOST, 
Holly —_ SOUP TO NUTS, Bristol— 
CHARLEY’S AUNT, Schoolcraft— 
NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, Sep- 
mour — DULCY, Santa Rosa—COME 
OUT OF THE KITCHEN, Parkers 
Prairie—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, Por- 
tersville—SMILIN’ THROUGH, Mar- 
tins Ferr y — SKIDDING, Cordova— 
TONS OF MONEY, Nunda—ONCE 
THERE WAS A PRINCESS, Brainerd 
—NUT FARM, Roswell — LITTLE 





THREE CORNERED MOON, Dayp- 
ton—PERFECT ALIBI, Cincinnati— 
GHOST TRAIN, San Bernardino— 





Send for your copy today. 


WOMEN, Green Bay — CLARENCE, 
Kingston—ADAM AND EVA, Wagonet 
—PATSY, Grandville—-MURDER HAS 











DOVER ROAD, Hays—TORCHBEAR- 
ERS, Hampton— POST ROAD, Oil 
City—- DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY, Spokane — ROYAL 
FAMILY, Reno—BERKELEY SQUARE, Dubuque—TAVERN, 
Troy—LEAVE IT TO PSMITH, Rochester—APPLESAUCE, 
Moab—YOU AND I, Beaumont—TOMMY, Alexandria—FAM- 
ILY UPSTAIRS, Yakima—YOUNGEST, Vincennes—PEG O’ 


MY HEART, Wilmington — YOURS TRULY WILLIE, Mill. 


City—MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED, Ft. Peck—PATSY, 
Klamath Falls—_ADAM AND EVA, Otsego—CLARENCE, Eliza- 
beth—LITTLE WOMEN, Mobile—NUT FARM, San Luis Obis- 
po—ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCESS, Orange City—TONS 
OF MONEY, Ripon—SKIDDING, Bound Brook—SMILIN’ 
THROUGH, Plymouth—CAPTAIN APPLEJACK, University 
City—COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN, Marshfield—DULCY, 
Scarsdale—NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, Portland—LITTLE 
MISS FORTUNE, Noblesville—CHARLEY’S AUNT, Cle Elum 
GREEN STOCKINGS, Lynchburg—GROWING PAINS, Miles 
City—LADY OF LETTERS, El Paso—AND LET WHO WILL 
BE CLEVER, Clayton—BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Tillamook 
—DADDY LONG LEGS, Aberdeen—FLY AWAY HOME, 
Webster Groves — GOOSE HANGS HIGH, Kayville— SEVEN 
KEYS TO BALDPATE, St. Leo—YOU’RE TELLING ME, Key- 
stone — WHO’S CRAZY NOW, Brownville Function—LITTLE 
MISS FORTUNE, Jet-—HEALTY WEALTY AND WISE, Por- 
tageville—PATSY STRINGS ALONG, Myrtle Creek—FIND 
THE WOMAN, Mosheim—SATURDAY EVENING GHOST, 


SAMUEL 


25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 


[Founded 1830] 


BEEN ARRANGED, Pasco— YOURS 
TRULY WILLIE, Sprague— PEG O’ 
MY HEART, Imperial—YOUNGEST, Willcox—FAMILY UP- 
STAIRS, Petersburg—TOMMY, Damascus—YOU AND I, That- 
cher — APPLESAUCE, Richfield — GREEN STOCKINGS, 
Waynesburg — GROWING PAINS, Anacacortus — YOU’RE 
TELLING ME, Cassopolis—-WHO’S CRAZY NOW, WNorth 
Wilkinsboro—HEALTY, WEALTY AND WISE, Slinger—PAT- 
SY STRINGS ALONG, Big Rapids—FIND THE WOMAN, Ft. 
Branch—SATURDAY EVENING GHOST, Okemos—MEET 
THE DUCHESS, Fallbrook—MISSING WITNESS, Waynesburg 
GOING ON SEVENTEEN, Neligh—GREEN GHOST, Oakes- 
dale—SOUP TO NUTS, Middletown—LADY OF LETTERS, 
West Liberty—AND LET WHO WILL BE CLEVER, Declo— 
BIG HEARTED HERBERT, Bloomington — DADDY LONG 
LEGS, Souderton — FLY AWAY HOME, Conrad — GOOSE 
HANGS HIGH, Shawnee —SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE, 
Bishop—FULL HOUSE, Parowan—SEVENTEEN—Cape. Girar- 
deau — ONE MAD NIGHT, Pittsburgh — THIRTEENTH 
CHAIR, Cossville—CHARM SCHOOL, Parsons—BAT, Detroit— 
CAT AND THE CANARY, Sanger—DEATH TAKES A HOL- 
IDAY, Los Angeles—ROYAL FAMILY, Elgin—BERKELEY 
SQUARE, Quincy — TAVERN, Spokane — LEAVE IT TO 
PSMITH, New Brunswick—HAY FEVER, Clarksburg—THREE 
CORNERED MOON, Derby—PERFECT ALIBI, Buckhannon— 
GHOST TRAIN, Sparks — DOVER ROAD, Lexington— 
TORCHBEARERS, Sacramento — POST ROAD, Calipatria. 


FRENCH 


811 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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University of Southern 
California 
School of Speech 


“Summer in the West” 


Well Rounded Curriculum of courses in Public Speaking, 
Debating, Interpretive Reading and Staging of 
Poetry, Voice and Diction, Story Telling, Dramatics, 
Stagecraft, Make-up, Photoplay, Radio Speech, 
Phonetics, Voice Science, Psychology of Speech 
and Speech Correction. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 





Two Summer Terms, 1938: Six units of credit each term. 
First term: June 20 to July 29. 
Second term: August | to September 2. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D. 


University of Southern California 
University Park, Los Angeles 
California 








There Is No Doubt About It! 


Directors everywhere are clamoring for these hits! 
Productions all over the country prove it! 


NO WOMEN WANTED 
By SARA SHERMAN PRYOR and WILLIAM F. DAVIDSON 


4 m, 4 w. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 int. What happens when a WANTED, the hilarious comedy that has been scoring hits everv- 
millionaire playboy flees to the North Woods to forget his latest where since its publication last fall. 


heart-throb? The answer is in the three acts of NO WOMEN 


MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET 
By NICHOLAS COSENTINO 


6 m, 6 w. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 int. Over three hundred Italians of Mulberry Street. Its release to amateurs has been a 
performances on Broadway alone should testify to the enormous real scoop. 
popularity of this delightful comedy of life among the volatile 


JUST THE GIRL FOR JIMMY 
By JEAN LEE LATHAM 


7 m, 7 w. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 int. The well-loved charac- the kind of a girl he is going to marry and then turns right around 
ters in Miss Latham’s play, THE BLUE TEAPOT, form the and falls in love with someone just the opposite. 
nucleus of this very human comedy of Jimmy, who knows exactly 


The above plays are available on our Basic Fee Plan. Royalty: $25.00 (if gross receipts exceed $250.00); basic minimum fee, $10.00. 
Write for further details. Posters available. Director’s Manual. Price per copy, 75 cents. 


The Play-Perfect for Commencement 


WELL MET BY MOONLIGHT 
By JEAN LEE LATHAM 


It's built to order for high school commencement: It has a youth- the doctor ordered and carries but a small royalty of $10.00 (enti- 


ful cast, and a large one—/ m and 9 w. It has one simple set, tling you to a supply of colored posters). Price, 50 cents. 
a variety of roles, and no difficult character parts. It’s just what 
This Mark 


@ THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


59 East Van Buren St. Department * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


on Good Plays 
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